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THE BEST 


ERA ge? SER. 





Just Adopted by the Board of Education 


OF 


NEW YORK CITY. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. 


It is so 


made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


the throat of the person using the board. 





READ WHAT I8 SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

** We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEST we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
*T find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
From Hon, G. 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
iven us satisfaction in the test. You 
anal have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 
From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
‘*The sample Erasers you sent me were 





PRICE 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, $2.00 | 
Discount to the Trade. 


WM. F. 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 
From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermont, 
**The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 
From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala. 

**T am highly pleased with your Era- 

sers.” 

From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 
‘*T have tested your Climax, and deem 

it excellent.” 


List. 


Cloth Felt, per dozen, $1.50 


Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 





The Best Botany for 
Students and Amateurs, 


—I8s— 


THE AMERICAN 


BOTANIST AND FLORIST, 


Including a Complete Descriptive Flora. 
By ALPHONSO WOOD, Ph.D. 
Price, post-paid, $2.00. 
Attention is also invited to 


WOOD'S PLANT ;RECORD, for recording specimens 
© cents. 


WOOD'S BOTANICAL APPARATUS, Complete Field 
Outfit. $8.00. 


FLORa OF NEW JERSEY (Willis). $1.00. 
DARBY'S SOUTHERN BOTANY. $1.00. 


STEELE’S FOURTEEN WEKKES' COURSE IN 
BOTANY. $1.3. 
THINKER'S FIRST LESSONS IN BOTANY. 3% cts. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 Wilham &.. N. Y. 
34 & 36 Madison St., Chicage. 
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FIVE FAMOUS OPERAS. 


(33. Opera By AMBROISE 

MIGN ON. Fidmas This very successful 

opera first became known in Paris, where it slowly but 

surely worked its way to permanent distinction, and has 

become one of the standards. It is very full, occupies &5 

pages, and furnishes to the purehaser quite a library of 
music of a high order. 

( Grand Opera by VERDI. Com- 

AIDA. posed th the finest inatance 4 

ven in that anclen dom, where 

pf scone of the is laid. The strange life of old 


ages comes before us, and is made vivid by the 
music of one of the most brilliant of comp 


D. APPLETON & CS 


EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLICATIONS. 





APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 


Censisting of Five Books. 
— >) oe 
WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louls, Mo. 


A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., 
Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, 0. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M., 
Instructor of Elocation, Yale College. 


Appletons’ First Reader. Child's 4to, 90 


pages. 
Appletons’ Second Reader. 12mo, 142 pp. 
Appletons’ Third Reader. 12mo 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo. 248 pp. 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo. 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series of Readers 
by these eminent educators at once created 
a widespread interest, and teachers awaited 
the appearance of the books, confident that 
they would marked improvements 
which would render them superior to all 
other books of the kind. The result has 
been what was anticipated. Within three 
months after their publication, they were 

by two States, and over four hun- 
d cities and towns. During the year 
1880 over one and a half million copies 
were sold. 


APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another Signal Improvement. 

The remarkable success which Apple- 
tons’ Readers have attained, both commer- 
cially and educationally, is due to the fact 
that no effort or expense was spared to 
make them not only mechanically superior, 
but practically and distinctively superior 
in their em ent of modern experiences 
in teaching, and of the methods followed 
by the most successful and intelligent edu- 
— of ~* day. “ 

e now offer a new series of Geographies, 
in peta be a hey ad far excel all 
geographical text- itherto lished 
as our Readers are in eivense af the old 
text-books in Readers. 


THE SERIES. 
Appletons’ Elementary Geography. 
PPemall tor 108 pages. or 


Aone Higher Geography. Large 








, and 
We are in contact with 
ways and incidents of the 
and the music is quite in consonance with the prevailing 
brightness. —_—_ 


MEFISTOFELE, st2.2%4,200° 
food targagnout” A Garing ompontion, romantic and 


FATINITZA. Soe Beck ux SOERE: 
ee ee cat Re ts a een ley 
Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., &3 Broadway, New York. 


Educational Bureau. 


Teachers supplied to Schools and Families without 
charge to employer, 


Registering Fee to Teachers, $1. 


Send stamp for circalar. 
MISS FLORENCE FITCH, 
2 Union Square, New York City. 


CARMEN. Sudhitrstitint 











BOC ee adress i aaciene & ConaPoruand, Me. 





THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


In Six Numbers. With 
COODMAN’'S PATENT. 
have Movable the superior 


They insure wey improvement at every 
"s . 


~~ of the pu practice. 

ey make instruction in the subject of 
penmanship easy, practical, and invariably 
successful. 


The Pri Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakeman’s Detachable Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers. 
Since it has been demonstrated that a 
mov is entirely practicable, no 
series of Copy-Books will be le 
hereafter without this provision. ake- 
man’s Patent Slidi ‘opies provide this 
important requisite by a simple and con- 
venient method of applying adjustable 
copies to each page of the ; 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten 
and Primary Schools. Three parts. 
Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual, 
Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual, 
Perspective Series. Four Books and 

anual, 
Advanced Perspective and Shading 
Series. Four Books and Manual. 
Krusi’s New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminently adapted’ to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this branch. 
It is strictly progressive, and adapted to 
every grade, from the pri classes to 
the higher departments of the high school. 
Industrial Courses In 
Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanical Drawing, and 
Architectural Drawing. 


STICKNEY'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Child’s Book of Lan e <A Graded 
Series of Lessons and Blanks, in Four 
Numbers. I. Stories in Pictures; II, 
Studies in Animals; III. Studies in 
Plants ; IV. Studies of Words. Teach- 
ers’ Edition. 

Letters and Lessons in Language. A 
sequel to “ The Child’s Book of Lan- 
guage. 

Miss Stickney’s c ing little books 
open a new field of study, delightful to 
both teachers and pupils. They are de- 
igned to secure: 1. An appreciation of 
w is best in literature; 2. An interest 
in the study of all that pertains to lan- 

; 8. A generous choice vocabu- 
corr 4 Readiness, correctness, and beauty 
in expression; 5. A more elevated and re- 
fined tone in school-life; 6. A healthful, 
hap development of natural gifts. For 

e8c 











Copies, 
te are tou obvious to be 
dispu 


ription see ‘‘ Educational Notes,” 
No. 2. 





WE PUBLISH AaxlLSsO: 
CORNELL'S GEOGRAPHIES ; APPLETONS’ ARITHMETICS ; QUACKENBOS'S HISTORIES, 


GRAMMARS, AND RHETORIC; BALLARD’s 


Worps, Worp-Wrirer, aND Pieces To 


Speak ; Prowers or Science, History anD LITERATURE; YOUMANS’S BOTANIES AND 
CHEMISTRY ; Morse’s ZooLogy; LeConre’s GzoLocy; HarkNess’s LaTIN SERIES ; 
HaDLeyY’s GREEK, ETC., ETC., ETC., all of which are among the most popular and suc- 


cessful text-books of the day. 


Our list embraces standard works representing every department of study from 


the Kindergarten to the University. 
the most fa 
A 


lists, and ‘Educational Notes” sent free on icati and 
terms made for first introduction. en 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, OR SAN FRANCISCO. 
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McGuffey’s Revised Readers 


AND SPELLER. 





McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the most attractive series published. 


They cover a wider range of the best English Literature than any other series. 
Whey contain selections from more than 200 standard authors. 


“ They are better and more profusely illustrated than 


“ They ooo coment with 250 new engravings by 60 of the best American 
ists. 


* Tkey are adapted to modern methods, and most carefully graded. 
“The Typography, Printing and Binding are in the highest style of the book- 


any other series. 








McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIRST READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED SECOND READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED THIRD READER, 
McGUFFEY’'S REVISED FOURTH READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIFTH READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED SIXTH READER, 
McGUFFEY 8S REVISED ECLECTIC SPELLER. .10 


AO s 


aituy 


s~tntadl 


Exchange. Introduction. 


10 16 
15 30 
.20 42 
25 -50 
50 72 
40 85 

18 





From Prof. David Swing, Chicago, 


«** * Tcan not but wish the teachers had made us 
‘bound the State less, and solve fewer puzzles in ‘ posi- 
‘tion’ and the ‘cube-root,’ and have made us commit 
to memory all the whole series of the McGuffey Eclectic 
Readers. 

‘*The memory that does come up from those far away 
poses is full of the best wisdom of time or of the time- 

land. There we all first learned the awful weakness 
of the duel that took away a Hamilton; there we saw 
the grandeur of the ‘Blind Preacher’ of William Wirt ; 
there we saw the emptiness of the ambition of Alex- 
ander, and there we heard even the infidel say, ‘Socrates 
died like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God.’” 

Prof. peng Vict to the publishers concerning the 
above tribute to McGuffey’s Readers : 

*T am willing that any words of mine upon education 
shall be used anywhere, for the education of the chil- 
dren is the chieb end of man. The Revised Series of 
McGuffey’s Readers is one of the moral wonders and 
beauties of the age.” 


From the Literary World,} Boston. 


‘We must say of McGuffey’s Revised Readers that the 
selections, both in prose and verse, are uncommonly 
pgood ; the gradation is judicious ; and our most eminent 
authors are represented. 

“Their great charm, however, is in their pictures, 
which it is no exaggeration to say are in the best style, 
both as respects drawing and engraving, now compassed 
by American art. There are any number of cuts scat- 
tered lavishly through these books, which are equal in 
beauty and design and delicacy of execution to the best 
work that has been seen in the magazines. We can say 
no more.” 


From the American Stationer, New York. 

‘* An event which is noteworthy for the influence it 
will exert upon the future is the new edition of McGuf- 
fey’s Readers, by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. The point 
to which I refer is the marvelous excellence of the en- 
gravings, Money could buy nothing better in that line, 
and the engraver can produce nothing more perfect.” 








From Prof, Edward S. Joynes. 
University of Tennessee. 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 
‘«T have received the beautiful series of McGuffey’s Re- 


vised Readers, which you have been kind enough to send 
me, and I congratulate you upon the completion of a 
work which has added so greatly to the value and beau- 
ty of these standard and justly valued books. 

‘“*T was a pupil of Dr. McGuffey, and have always re- 
garded him as among the wisest and best American 
educators. I knew that be regarded these Readers as 
the most important work of his life—highly useful as 
it was in other respects. 

‘‘ This revision is a worthy tribute to his memory, for 
which I take the liberty of thanking you ; and I hope 
the series may long hold its honored place in the favor 
of the American public.” EDWARD 8S. JOYNES. 





City of St. Louis. 


FROM THE REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COURSE OF STUDY. 
‘* Your Committee being of the opinion that in the 
matter of durable binding, gradation, completeness, and 
especially in its features of review lessons, the Revised 
-edition of McGuffey's Series of Readers is much superior 
to Appleton’s, recommend to the Board the introduction 
of McGuffey’s Revised Readers in place of the old series 
now in use, on the terms contained in the proposition of 
the publishers.” 
JAMES P. MAGINN, 
WM. BOUTON, 
JOHN J. McCANN, 
EDW. HUMMELL, 
JOHN GILWEE, 
Of the Committee on Course of Study. 


At a Special Meeting of the Board of Education of 
the City of Saint Louis, held Tuesday, August 24th, the 
above report of the Committee on Course of Study, was 
accepted, and McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted 


City of Cincinnati. 
FROM REPORT OF TEXT-BOOK COMMITTEE. 


‘* We believe that the Revised Series of McGuffey’s 
aie are the best adapted to the requirements of che 
8c 


‘The demand for fresh reading matter is fully and well 
supplied, while there are many advantages — by the 
retention of the same plan and gradation which have al- 


ways heretofore proved so well adapted to our course of 


study. 

“All other series ae gp have the fatal defect of con- 
sisting of only five books, and not sufficient ing mat- 
ter. Our course of study requires six books and the full 
amount of reading matter contained in McGuffey’s 
series. 

‘* We, therefore, recommend the substitution of Mc- 
Guffey’s Revised Readers for the series in use ; and that 
the proposition of the aan, herewith submitted, 
for supplying the same be accepted. * * * 

W. H. MORGAN, Chairman, E. C. WILLIAMS, 

SAMUEL BAILEY, Jr, W. W. MORROW, 

Of the Committee on Course of Study and Text-Books. 

June, 28, 1880. 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE WAS ACCEPTED, AND 
—e REVISED READERS ADOPTED BY A VOTE OF 

TO 1. 





for the Saint Louis Public Schools by a vote of 18 to 6. 





City of San Francisco. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ' 
San Francisco, CaL., May 12th, 1880. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education held on the 
8d inst., a proposition was received from MeEssrs. VAN 
ANTWERP, Brace & Co., offering McGuFFEy’s REVISED 
READERS for use in the public schools of this city. 

After propositions were read from other publishers for 
Readers and other books, Director Wadham offered the 
following resolution : 

RESOLVED, That the contract for Readers be awarded 
té Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, on the 
terms of their proposition, and that McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers be and the same are hereby adopted for use in 
the public schools of the city and county of San Francisco, 
for the next four years, commencing July 1st, 1880. 

(Signed,) GEORGE BEANSTON, Secretary. 


The above resolution was adopted, and McGuFFreEy’s 
REVISED READERS are now in exclusive use in the public 
schools of San Francisco. 





4,250,000. (Over One Million Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Already Introduced. 4,250,000. 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS WERE FIRST ISSUED SCARCELY MORE THAN ONE YEAR AGO. 








WITHIN THIS SHORT PERIOD THEY HAVE BEEN ADOPTED AND INTRODUCED BY THE BOARDS OF EDUCATION OF THE 





FOLLOWING IMPORTANT CITIES AND TOWNS—A SUBSTANTIAL AND SIGNIFICANT RECOGNITION OF THEIR SUPERIOR 








INTRINSIC VALUE. 

New York City, Brooklyn, Saint Louis, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Terre Haw Pan. Chattan 

Hoboken, Paterson, N. J. St. Joseph, Mo., Sacramento, E. Saginaw, Mich., Dubuque, * Joliet, Piqua, O., 

Fort Wayne, a Towa, Hutchinson, » Charleston, Il., Cedar Rapids, Ia., Kirksville, Mo. Columbus, O., Wooster, O., 
Sandusky, Paris, K y- Shelbyville, Ten., Lexington, Ky., Portsmouth, O St. James, N. ¥.; Buffalo, Mo., Dublin, ind., 
Oskaloosa, Iowa City, South Bend, Ind., Dayton, O., Valparaiso, Ind., Sullivan, Ind., St. Charles, Mo., ' 
Chilicothe, O., Bucyrus, O. Carbondale, Ill, Richmond, Ind., Seymour, ind. 2 Clinton, IIL, Danville, Ky., Mound City, Mo., 
Greenville, Mich., Massillon, O. Litchfield, I11., Concordia, ericus, Ga., Taunton, Mass., Swanger Ky., Princeton, Mo., 
Mexico, Mo., Savannah, Mo., Labette, Kan., Cynthiana, Ky., halia, Miss., Columbus, Kan., Manchester, Tenn., Carlisle, Ky., 
Newport, Ky., Carrolton, Ga., Gambier, O., , loa., Falls, ; Essex, Ioa., Lacon, IIL, i to wn, Ky., 
Greensburg, Ind., ‘Wichita, Kansas, Canton, O., Waterville, Kan., Essex, Ioa., Columbiana, O., Carmi, Il., Cynthiana, Ky., 
Antrim, N, H.., Zanesville, O., Remington, Ind., § Wadsworth, O., Oberlin, . Galion, O., City, U., Salem, IIL, 
Wilmington, fll.,  Garroll City, Ia., ham, Kas., Oo. Findlay, O., Conneaut, O Panta, ‘ Columbia, IIL, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Georgetown, Ky., Steubenville, O.; Connersville, Ind., Troy, 0., Whitesville, Mo., | Wauseon, O., Astoria, Til. 
Urbana, Il., Savannah, Mo, Middleton, Mass.,  Cuthbert,Ga., Atlantic. Iowa. © Ash Wash’n C.H.,0., Eldorado, Kan., 
California, Pa., Frederickto’n, Mo,, Anderson, Ind., Clarksville, Ten., Circleville, O., Xenia, O., Ra O., Norwalk, O., 
Newark, O., Columbus, Ind., Hamilton, O., Ashland, . Carlinville, Ill., Warsaw, Ind., Sidney, - Covington, O., 
Flora, Iil., Ark. City, Kan., Mansfield, O., Pierce City, Mo., | Olamon, Me. Mooresville, Ind., Hartford City, Ind., Elynia, O., 
Scandia, Kan., Flushing, N. Y., Gallatin, Mo., Girard, Kan. in, Ind. Dalton, Mo. Lawson, Mo. Bloomington, Ind., 


GAND 500 OTHER CITIES AND TOWNS. @ 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 
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21 Park Pace, New York. 
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TERMS. 
From 1 toScopiesayear,each, - - - .-« - « $2.00 
“ 5 to9 copies to one address,each, - - - - - 175 
“ 10 to 19 copies to one address,each, - - - - 1.50 
20 or more copies to one address, ee 2 ee oe Be 


The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter if the sub- 
soriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lisher desires to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefore requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers.asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tae JouRNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 lines 
to the inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00. 
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New York, February 12, 1881. 





Teaching that Does Not Teach, 





A valued subscriber writes:—Two of the Pestalozzian 
principles are (a) ‘The idea first, then the expression ;” 
(6) “ Proceed from the known to the unknown.” But 
this is the way a certain principal observed these rules 
not long since, when explaining the use of the new air- 
pump to the scholars, most of whom were small children. 
The principal, after placing a glass ot water under the re- 
ceiver, told the scholars that he would now proceed to 
exhaust the air, and they were to notice what would 
take place in the glass, which was from twenty to thirty 
feet from most of them, aud on a level with their desks, 
and if they paid close attention, they would see a strange 
phenomenon, (It has been beyund our ability to ascertain 
whether the children expected an elephant or a fairy to 
appear. There was no questioning to get the children’s 


8. 


Then he placed a lizhted candle under the receiver, and 
again exhausted the air without explaining the term to the 
little ones, many of whom had told their teacher not long 
since that “ well b-ed” meant “ to have all the bread one 
wanted. Having eyes, they saw the candle went out, 
after pumping’a while, and they were told this was be- 
cause the air]was necessary to combustion, (Probably 
many of the children had heard that things “,busted,” but 
did not know that they com-busted, and that air was ne- 
cessary'to make them combust.) 

Since most of the children did not see the first experi- 
ment, the glass and receiver being too far off, and no terms 
being explained or developed, we conclude the little ones 
who saw the air pump for the first time inferred that ex- 
hausted mert “ to blow into,” because the flame of the 
candle went out when the air was exhausted, and that 
combustion meant “ to go out,” because when the air went 
in the candle went out, since they had never, seen the 
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as possible. The yoongman who wants to teach a winter 
while he is preparing for cullege, or some business ; the 
young woman who wants to teach a summer school in 
order to raise the money for her wedding outfit—these 
will object ; so wi'l some object who are already tesching, 
for fear -hey will be required to do more studying. 

Look at the medical profession. Not many years ago 
any one could practice medicine who chose to do so. But 
tne physicians took the matter in hand ; medical colleges 
have been opened and now the title, physician, means 
something beside a pill maker. You are sure to find the 
physician a real map of science. Each class is obliged to 
be alittle better than the p-eceding class ; better men are 
being drawn towards the profession every year. 

This is precisely what must be done in education. Sup- 
pose the teacher's institute held in each county to be made 
into a Normal Institute or educational school, admitting 
those only who could pass a written examination, having 





candle go out only when blown out. 


The Educational Platform. 


The step to be takenJat this time is the professional pre- 
paration of the teachers. Tle normal schools are doing 
a noble work, but they do not cover the ground. There 
must »e county normal schools. The present institutes 
are efficient, but they fall short of giving professional pre- | 
paration, because they are not constructed with reference 
to such instruction. Let the County Com. or supervising 
officer fix a rule to employ none but teachers who have 
been professionally trained (with the exceptions noted be- | 
low.) 

To prepare those who have never taught there should | 
be in every county a Normal Institute or County Normal | 
School. The length of session should be as long as pos- 
sible. 

1. Begin with a four or six weeks session. 








Examine 


ment in studies equal to entering the ordinary High 
School. 


year. 


the county for one year. 
4. Give a sound training in the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching. There must}be a model school in which each 
pupil shal) teach uuder supervision. 

Next employ the graduates of the Normal Schools and 
those holding diplomas from the State Superintendents, 





@ Thee will now be a great void, for each county Nor- 
mal Institute would train but twenty to thirty. The Nor- 
mal School graduates will number but five to ten. 
Fill this void by giving an examination to those who had 
taught for one or more years—taking it for granted they 
had obtained a knowledge of the methods of teaching 
by actual{school-room work and give diplomas good for 
two years to those who were found qualified. 

If the supervising official put his heart in the work the 
Normal Institute would ‘grow better each year, and in 
time be a great power like the Cook County (Tll.) Normal 
School. 


tute during its last week. It is apparent that the ordi- 
nary Institute is ungraded, and the instruction given to 
those who kave had considerable experience is unfitted 
for those who have had none. 

Who of the School Commissioners of the Empire 
State will move in this matter? Who will show the 
rest the way to give a professional training (moderate of 
course, at first), to all of the teachers in his district? 


The Only Step. 
There is but one step to be taken. That step is the 








these persons who desire to enter it—fixing an attain-| 


2. Require a pledge that the pupil will teach for a} 


This would not abolish the usual Iustitute— | 
that could be held in conjunction with the Normal Insti | 


thorough instruction by able educators ; having a Practice 


! School connected with it ; granting diplomas good for a 


year ; the time from four to eight weeks. Suppose, next, 
that those who had practically shown their abi.ity to teach 
were granted certificates good for two years. 

Suppose that the Normal Schools had special one-year 
courses and gave certificates good for two years. 

In addition to these, life diplomas will be granted by 
the State Normal schools and by the State Board of Ex- 
aminers, 

And finally, there would be provisional licenses good for 
six months to fill up the gap that might exist for a year 
or two. 

The present system is simply a want of system. Those 
who want to teach well and make a business of it are so 
| mixed up with the crowd of those who are willing to work 
for small pay because they know nothing of the business, 
' that nothing but total discouragement is the result. 

Who will help our schools out of this muddle ? 





Pay, Permanence, Profession, 





The work of teaching lacks elements needful to render 
|it attractive to men possessing eminent intellectual gifts 


3. Give all who complete the course a diploma good in| and yes just such men the world needs as teachers, In 


| spite of serious obstacles a good many such men enter the 
field and continue in it at the peril of position, influence 
land remuneration. The three things needed to attract 
land retain in the teachers’ ranks men and women of 
| brains, culture and learning are Pay, Perwanence and 
ProressionaL Rank. 
| In the cities of New York and Brooklyn the principals 
are paid about $3,000; in other cities from $1,500 down 
ito $690, Now there are few principals, comparatively ; 
|so that these sums must not be considered to be within 
| the reach of every capable young man. On the contrary, 
the average waves of s man teach«r in this State is $369. 
Now when it is considered that this man has been obliged 
‘to spend several years in preparation, that he probably 
‘has a family to support, that his position brings him into 
| the best society of the community (and this means more 
expensive clothing, etc.,) that books, newspapers, etc., not 
| needed by others, must be purchased by him—we see that 


| his poor pay is a source of constant annoyance to him. So 
that there is a constant migration of talented young men 
from the teachers’ ranks. It is easy to predict the material 
that will be left. @he men of talent who stay in it either, 
like Job, curse the day they were born, or with heroie self- 
denial stay because they are needed. There are men teach- 
ling in schools and getting $400 to $600 per year that 
‘employ ability enough to earn $2,000. But it is well 
known that the pay is inadequate. 

Worse than the mean pay is the constant risk of being 
kicked out. We have now before us the case of a man of 
| superior abilities, getting $300 a year, doing a noble work, 

who with a family of five children was kicked out by a 








professional preparation of teachers, It may be delayed | set of knavish trustees, in order to give a place to a rela- 
but it cannot be long delayed. No teacher or school of-| tive. This is a crying evil. It i» worse than holding an 
ficial who really has the progress of education at heart | office under the government; that you are sure of for four 
will oppose the professional preparation of teachers. Those | years, but this not for one year. The very bootblacks at 
who want to use the schools as sfepping stones will object, ' the corners of the streets are more independent than the 





of course. They want to get into the school-room as easily | teachers, except in the cities where boards of education 
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are forced to behave honorably by the power of the press. 
But ev_ry one knows that the teacher is turned adrift at 
the whim of a trustee or two, neither of whom are capa- 
ble of knowing eitber his merits or demerits. 

At the bottom of the whole business lies the cause of 
the poor pay and impermanence—a want of professional 
preparation. The cure for these troubles is in the hands 
of the teachers. The ship has sprung a leak—will the 

rew work the pumps? There is nota county in the 
State of New York but might, if the teachers decreed it, 
have a County Normal School, in which those who in- 
tended to teach should enter for preparation. The teacher 
eould manage such a school, the Normal School graduates 
and possessors of State certificates forming a Board of 
Management. By carefully devised measures of this kind, 
by “barging together” in one solid body, there would be 
found a force of professional workers. They would be 
able to retuse admission to all except those who properly 
prepared themselves ; this would affect Pay and Perma- 
nence ins most favorable manner. When the teachers 
are enough interested to meet and discuss their condition, 
there will be some hope of redress, 





Need of Supplementary Reading. 


By Supr. W. F. Puetps, Winona, Minn. 

When the young begin to learn the art of reading they 
are ushered into a new world. It 1s. world of complex 
and innumerable arbitrary word-signs, the symbols of 
ideas and relations, most of which are new and strange. 
To master these word-signs, to grasp at once the thought 
they symbolize and give to that thought its appropriate 
interpretation is the most important and difficult step in 
the whole process of mental development. The primary 
pupils begin their course with a series of chart and 
blackbourd exercises. They are expected to learn the 
words, to associate the ideas and relations represented, 
to acquire the names and sounds of the letters, the art 
of combining both to form words, the co-ordination of 
the words to form sentences, and the thought expressed 
by the sentences as wholes, at one and the same time. 

From the chart and the blackboard he graduates to the 
first render, a small book of 80 pages, made up mainly of 
monosyllabic words, He “goes through” and reviews this 
book and the charts during the first year. The review is 
time lost, because the stories are more familar to him than 
the printed words, and consequently his interest is gone 
and his lessons degenerate into mechanical repetitions of 
language without the association of ideas. These tasks are 
read without attention and hence without profit. 

He next passes to the second reader, a buok of 160 
pages, and is suddenly introduced to a large number of 
new words, many of which are composed of three and 
four syllables, and the meaning of which are utterly be- 
yond his present power of comprehension and use. The 
results of all this are, a lack of fluency in the use of lan- 
guage ; a lack of interest in thet which should be a source 
of constant delight; a ack of power to seize upon and 
appropriate the thought; I recommend that the Board of 
Education provided a supply of supplementary reading 
matter for the pupils in the first and second reader grades. 
Books designed to meet this demand have already been 
Specially prepared and ean be procured at moderate ex- 
pense. I propose that a different set of books be pur- 
chased for each building, to be used by the primary 
children until complet-d, when they may be exchanged, 
and thus a fresh installment of new matter will be furnish- 
ed to the different schools, In this manner at least four 
times the amount of matter now available will be sup- 
plied to these grades. 

As the books used in this way will Jast for five or six 
years, the expense will be trifling in comparison with the 
advantages that will accrue to the schools, 


~ 
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The Heavens in February. 





The moon Feb. 1, is in Aquarius; it is in apogee on 
the 10. 

Mercury is in perihelion on the 21; attains its greatest 
elongation E. on the 23. 

Venus sets Feb. 6 at 9h. 14m. P. M.; attains its greatest 
alongation on the 20, ; 

Mars rises at 5b, 35m. A. M. 

Jupiter sets at 9h. 49m. P. M. 

-Saturn seta at 10h. 12m. P. M. 

‘Wranus rises at 6h. 25m. P, M. 

Neptune sets 10h. 5m. P. M. 
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STICK EXERCIS®, NO. II. 
By Anna Jounson, New York. 

Angles and Plain Figures.—Review quickly the pro- 
ceding lessons on lines; have the children work in concert 
and see that all thoroughly understand the directions. If 
any of the children are dull or inattentive call upon them 
the most frequently. 

The teacher may now take a pocket knife ard open the 
blade half way, then ask the children to place two of their 
sticks in the same position. Hold the knife thus opened 
in every conceivable position, asking the children to 
change their sticks in like positions. Have the children 
find the opening between the sticks, and give the term 
angle. Ask how far open the knife is, and how they have 
made their angles to look? Tell them that an angle that 
looks like a knife half way open is called a right-angle. 
Lead them to see that it is still a right-angle in whatever 
position it may be held or made. 

Ask some one to come to the board and make a right- 
angle, then some one else to make one in a different 
position, and continue until all the} positions have been 
made. If they fail to find a new position, show them 
with the knife and let them copy; when not quite sure 
whether it is an exact right-angle, let them take the knife 
and measure it. 

Be carefu) to teach accuracy in observation and work. 

Now let the children find all the right-angles in the 
room, Let them place their slates at right-angles with the 
desk, floor, or wall, also place their arms at right- 
angles with their bodies;"thus testing in every possible 
way to fix it in their memories. 

When this is mastered, close the’knite a little, and ask 
the children to form the same with their sticks. Call at- 
tention to the size, is it larger or smaller than the right- 
angle? Give the term acute or sharp. Lead them to see 
that acute-angles may be ol different sizes so long as they 
are less than a right-angle. Let them make these in all 
the positions and sizes, and find similar ones in room. 

Then open the knife farther ti.an half-way, again refer 
to size, and give the term obtuse or blunt and proceed as 
before. 

Now have the children place their sticks, 0 as to form 
two right-angles, four right-angles, one obtuse and one 
acute angle, two obtuse and two acute angles and thus 
test in a variety ot ways. 

The children may use the sticks to form all the large 
le‘ters of the alphabet composed of straight lines. Ask 
how many lines used, what kind of lines, what angles 
have been formed, and how many. This will combine the 
preceding lessons with the angles, and thoroughly fix it 
in their minds. 

Allow them to exercise their ingenuity in making vari- 
ous figures with the sticks; and then copy them on 
their slates, This isa good exercise when left to them- 
selves, without the aid of the teacher. 

The Roman numbers may now be taught with the sticks, 
Always have the black-board in use during these exercises ; 
the children love to write on it, and it gives them con- 
fidence and accuracy. 

In the Roman numbers four, six, nine, and eleven, lead 
the children to see that when the one is placed on the 
right hand side, the number is increased one, but when 
placed on the left hand side, it is diminished one. 

Now the teacher may proceed to teach the plain figures 
enclosed by straight lines. Have them first make a right- 
angle and enclose it with a third stick. Ask how many 
sticks used, how many angles formed. Teacher states, a 
figure having three sides and three angles" is called a tri- 
angle, tri means three. Be always careful to develop the 
idea, before giving the term, and in giving the definition 
to place the term at the end. Ask what angle was first 
made, and then define. A triangle having a right-angle is 
called a right-angle triangle. Have the children turn it 
around in various positions to see that it still remains a 
right-angle triangle. Ask what the other two angles are. 
Then have them form an obtuse angle and make it into a 
triangle; give term obtuse angle wiangle. Vary its 
position also. Then form an acute angle and convert 
into triangle. What kind of angles has the acute angle 
triangle? 

Now proceed to the square. Ask about the angles and 
length of sides. Divide square obliquelyjand make two 


right-angle triangle. Divide it across and make two 
oblongs. In what is the square and oblong alike, in 
what different? Refer to objects in room, such as slates, 
books, desks, windows, doors, etc. Then proceed in 
similar manner to form rhomb, rhomboid, trapezoid, 
trapezium, pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, ociazon, ete. 

Drawing lessons may accompany these lessons in form. 
Inventive drawing may be developed. Have the children 
make all the figures they can using certain number of 
lines, then certain kinds of angles. It willbe astonishing 
how many and what varieties of figures will be produced. 
jt teaches the children to think, which should be the aim 
in all instruction. 

Dots on the slates will greatly aid the young children in 
drawing. Spaces half an inch a part may be marked, and 
may be made permanent by drilling very small holes. 


Take Care of Your Eyes. 


The most serious trouble with readers and writers is, 
as might be predicted from their peculiar work, weak 
eyes. We find that engravers, watchmakers, and all others 
who use their eyes constantly f{n their work, take extra 
care to preserve them, by getting the best possible light 
by day, and using che best artificial light at night. The 
great army of readers and writers are careless, and most of 
them sooner or late-, pay the penalty by being forced to 
give up night work entirely—some to give up reading 
except at short intervals, under the best conditions, and 
pow and then one loses the eyesight entirely, after it is 
too late te take warning. 

Greek, German, shorthand, or any ether characters dif- 
fering from the plain Roman type, make a double danger. 
The custom is to laugh at all warnings till pain or weak- 
ne*s makes attention imperative, and then it is often too 
late to avert the mischief. Few. comprehend the vast 
number we call a million, but it takes a million letters to 
make a fair-sized volume of five hundred pages, forty lines 
to the page, fifty letters to the line. A reader makes an 
easy day of reading this, bat his eye must go over a thou- 
sand letters! 

We can do no better service to readers and writers than 
to call attention to this great danger ef failure to take the 
best of care, which is none too good, for the eyes. Every 
tyro knows that he should have the best light for reading, 
should shun caretully early dawn or twilight, should al- 
ways stop at the first signs of pain or weariness, etc. Most 
know that the glare from a plain, white surlace is very 
trying, and that the eye is relieved by a tint. Recent ex- 
periments in Germany are reported to indicate some yel- 
lowish tint as the easiest for the eyes. Dark papers, inks 
that show little color on first writing, faint lead-pencil 
marks that can be read only by straining the eyes, are 
fruitful sources of mischief. So is bad writing. The bad 
paper, ink, and pencils most ot our readers will have too 
good sense to use. 

The intelligent public should so elearly show its disgust 
at the fine type, solid matter, poor paper and poor printing, 
which some publishers and most periodicals except the 
best, are guilty of offering, that no publisher would dare 
attempt the experiment a second time.— Literary Journal. 
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Elected to Office. 


Mr. Fivvurr. 


_~ Mrs. Fivpvisr. 
Characters 4 S. Sesenin 


Servant. 
(Mrs. Fiddler sewing. Enter Mr. Fiddler in haste.] 

Mr. F. Well, Jemima, I've got it, I've got it. 

Mrs. F. (starting up and knocking over stand.) Got 
what? Oh mercy! 

Mr. F. Why, I've been elected alderman! Just think 
of it—alderman /| 

Mrs. F, Well, I never! I thought maybe it was small- 
pox. But, Joshua, will you be able to stand the change ? 

Mr. F. Yes, and I shall kick up a dust, I bet you. 

Mrs. F. (drawing up.) Bet you! You must talk as befits 
an alderman ; such language is well enough in your little 
groeery, but now you will meet with men of learning and 
they will put your speeches in the newspapers. 

Mr. F. Yes,! must be more careful. I shall make s 
mess of it if I don't keep my eye peeled. By the way, 
Mrs. Fiddler, when you speak to me after this you are to 
say “Alderman.” Do you hear? No Josh or Joshua 
(Imitating her tones.) 

Mrs, F, Yes, 1 hear. But what am I to be called? 





Ought you not to call me Mrs. Alderman ? ; 
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Mr. F. Pshaw! 


Hark. 

Mrs. F. What é+ it, Joshua !—no, no, alderman ? 

Mr, F. Why I thought it was a fire, but it is the people 
hurrahing for my election. (Hurraling heard outside.) I 
suppose I must make a speech What can I say? I declare 
it’s not such fan to have an office after all 

(Hurrahing heard. ‘Speech, speech.” Both go to back 
of stag- and Mr. F. speaks.) 

Mr. F. Feller citizens. (Three cheers for Alderman 
Fiddler. Oheers given.) 

Mr. F. Feller citizens! Hum. This is a great and 
glorious country. Hum. I shall-—endeavor to do my duty 
as—alderman. I shall see that no oneis out of a job—if 
I can help it, thatis if I can help it. This glorious coun- 
try must be upheld at every corner. Iam much obleeged 
to all of ye. I—1 shall not be able to make @ long speech 
this time—'cause I’m took sorter by surprise, you see. I 
shall uphold my country, right or wrong. I shall try and 
have the sidewalks made wider and the ash-barrels emp- 
tied. I—well I shall do things up about right. (Cheers. 
Mr. and Mrs. F. return to front.) 

Mr. F. Well, now, didn’t I do that pretty well ? 

Mrs, F. Qh Joshua, that was not s powerful speech at 
all. You ought to have a deep and solemn voice, like our 
minister, the Rev. Dr. Henry Fairweather. You need 
some one to to correet your language and you must intro- 
duce some quotations. I heard of a man the other day who 

does that business for peonle. 

Mr. F. What's his name? I'll get him. Besides you'll 
need some lessons. (Exit.) 

Mrs. F. Me! umph, | could have made a better speech 
myself, (Exit.) 


Sorne II. (Mr. Fiddler at atable. Enter a servant.) 
Servant, Tuere’s a man at the door; he has spectacles 


on ur. F. Where's his card, man ? 

Serv. Card ? What's that, sure. 

Mr. F. You ignorant fellow. It’s a piece of paper with 
his name on it. That is the proper thing to send up when 
an alderman is called on. 

Serv. (aside). Well, that’s a great change. It’s been 
“Will you have some candles, or molasses, or cheese” 
as soon as one got inside the door of his shop, but now it’s, 
“Where is your card.” (Exit.) 

(Enter servant with card.) 

Serv. (Reading card.) It’s Dr. P-e-g g-| e-r. 

* Mr. F. (Snatching card.) What are you reading that 
card for ? 

Serv. How would I know who it was if I didn’t read the 
card. Jist tell me that, will you ? 

Mr. F. Why, man, your business is to hand it to me. 
Next you will be reading my postal cards, I suppose. 
(Reads card.) “Samuel Peggler, A.M., M.D.” That is right, 
show him up. (Exit servant). This Dr. Peggler will do me 
a deal of good in getting up my speeches. I must try and 
learn all 1 can, for an alderman’s chief business is talking, 
and—hem, drawing his pay. Here he is. 

(Enter Dr. Peggler.) 


Good morning, doctor. 
Dr. Peggler. Good morning, alderman. 
* “You bear your blushing honors thick upon you.” 
Hem. Shakespeare. 
Mr, F. What's that ? Blushing, am I ? 
Peg. Hew. Not that. “Honos alit artes.” Hem. 
| Mr. F. Artist. Are you an artist ? 

Peg. He, he, he! Hem. I beg your perdon, alderman. I 
was only quoting. It is a way we literary men have. “Taud 
longis intervallis.” Hem. 

Mr. F. “Intervalleys.” Well, what does that mean if I 
may ask ? 

Peg. It isin the Latin language and it means at brief 
intervals, alderman. “Quanti est sapere.” 

'Mr. F. I understand you have written some books, doo- 
tor? 

Peg. You are correct, alderman. I have. “Exegi mon.- 
mentum perennius,” as Horace says. My last two publica- 
tions have given me great fame. 

Mr, F. Well, you see, I want to make some speeches, 
and not make a— 

Peg. Hem ; a fool of yourself, that is, you wish to speak 
sothat they “w'll applaud you to the very echo,” as Mac- 
beth says. Hem. 

Mr. F. Ah, doctor, if I could only talk as you can! [ 
must learn some of those quotations. You must give me 


lesson shall begin ; you are to talk on and I will correct 
you ; I will pick you up when you stumble. 

Mr. F. Well, I attended a consort last night; there was 
a house chucktull andthe music was as slick— 

Peg. Permit me, alderman, you speak of a “consort.” 
Now mark a d.stinctioé in words. Consort is applied to 
a woman, a wife, while “concert” means a fashionable 
musical entertainment. This no doubt was what you 
meant. Am I correct? And then it is not a well chosen term, 
that “chuck-fall ;” it ig.oetter to say “oppressively full,” 
or “an ixmenseiy crowded house,” or even to come a 
stage lower, a “great jam ;” but even this might offend a 
realty niee ear. The music may be spoken of as “well 
rendered,” “finely executed” but not as “slick,” a corrupt 
term, only used by underlings. Do not think your choice 
of words will pass unnoticed. Hem, “Lay not that flatter- 
ing unction to your soul.” Shakespeare. Hem. 

Mr. F. Well, doctor, that willjhelp me a good deal. Let 
me see: I must say concert, not say chuck-full or slick. 
Why, it's as easy as grease to say those words. 

Peg. Hold, hold, you must, hem! “forever and ever 
farewell” bid, as Shakespeare says, to the expression “easy 
as grease” ; that is a vile expression for any man, and es- 
pecially for an alderman, 

Mr. F. (Scratching his head.) I do deelare, doctor, I 
shall find it hard to forget these old friends) Why, I 
‘spect you will find words like those as thick as black- 
berries in my talk. But I want to learn one o/ those quota- 
tions of yours. Now what had I better have? Give me one 
in Latin. 

Peg. Here is one: “Fides et justitia ” 

dh. F. What does that mean, auyhow ? 

Peg. It has this meaning : “Faith and justice,” and you 
can introduce it in a speech very handily. But now I must 
beg to retire. 

Mr. F. Stop; Faith and justice—I faith I cannot re- 
member that quotation. 

Peg. “Fides et justitia,” 

Mr. F. Ob yee, Fidus et justeechah. Is that it ? 

Peg. Yes, yes. Ifbid you now good morning. In the lan- 
guage of the immortal bard of Avon “I humbly take my 
leave of you.” Hem. (Exit.) 

Mr. F, ‘Wonderful man ! Let me see, I will get my speech 
ready, .bows to audience ; Feller citizens, the roads and 
sidewalks of this city should all be widened. As Shakes- 
peare says Fidus et justeechah. And they must be attended 
to right off. What has got to be done should be done right 
away, I take it. And, feller citizens, fidus ef justeechah 
will prevail. I can see that this meets with favor, and why 
should I waste words. 

Mrs. F. (Looks in with nightcap on) Joshua, Joshua, it’s 
time you went to bed. 

Mr. F. There it is—why doesn’t she call me alderman ? 
(Exit hurriedly.) 
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Practical Hints. 


1, All exercises should begin and conclude promptly on 
time. 

2. Each teacher should write the order of exercises on 
the board and adhere to it strictly. 

3. Teachers should be uniform in their discinline from 
day to day. Teachers that are very strict sometimes aud 
rather indifferent at other times will not succeed as well 
as though they were uniform and constant. 

4. Teachers should discriminate carefuliy between firm- 
ness and severity. Firmness promotes good order, while 
undue severity thwarts it. Penalties and punishments 
should always be commensurate with the offense, 

5. Teachers should acquaint themselves, so far as pos- 
sible, with the influences that surround pupils while out of 
school. 

6. Teachers should have proper regard for the wishes 
and suggestions of parents. | 

7. Teachers should sse to it that their rooms are properly 
ventilated and warmed, but under no circumstances should 
pupils be exposed to currents of cold air. 

8. Teachers should, under all circumstances, protect the 
right of each pupil: promptly attend to all misdemeanors 
or other irregularities: they should be careful that pupils 
do not violate the laws of health while under their care ; 
they should endeavor to inculcate habits of industry, obe- 
dience, regularity and sound morality, in short, they 
should spare no efforts to develop good cheracters. 

9. As arule pupils should not be retained at recess and 
after the close of the afternoon session. The detentions 








lessons ; and begin here, to-day, with me. 
Peg. We must remove blemishes and add beauties. The 


should be rare exceptions to the rule. Pupils should not 
be detained after the close of the forencon session. 





10. Teachers should constantly aim at thoroughness in: 
their instruction. They should carefully attend to the in- 
dividual wants of pupils as far as possible. 

11. Teachers shovld honestly discharge all their duties 
and not worry over the past; they should be constant 
students; always make thorough preparation for each 
day's work, 

12. Teachers determine the manner or way of study of 
the pupils by their manner or way ot hearing recitationa. 

13. Teachers should always have a definite end in view 
in hearing a recitation, and they should spare no effor: or 
preparation necessary to bring about such end or result, 
They should instruct pupils how to study and prepare 
their lessons, and never rest satisfied unless the pupils 
thoroughly understand the subject matter in the lesson. 

14. Teachers should take special pains to encourage and 
brace up the diffident and easily embarrassed pupils, and 
restrain papils that are too forward. 

15. Teachers that ar2 thoronghly in earnest rorely find 
time or occasion to occupy the chair while in charge of the 
school. 

16, As teaching produces constant strain on the nervous 

system, it is highly important that teachers have plenty ef 
sleep. Rest soothes the nerves, invites cheerfulness, ime 
proves the disposition, promotes patience, and is absolutely 
essential to geod health, On the other hand sleepessness 
or the want of the required amount of rest tends to make 
one irritable, impatient, easily annoyed and unfits one to 
do good work in tke school-room. 
17. In conclusion allow me to express the hope that we 
may all realize the responsibility resting upon us as in- 
dividual teachers. May we all be kind, generous, firm, 
faithful, honest and true to those who receive instruction 
from us. Let us all carefully study self, and thus improve 
ourselves and become beiter qualified for the discharge of 
ovr duties, Let us thoroughly acquaint ourselves with 
the subject matter to be taught. And furthermore, it is 
essential that we constantly study human nature, that 
we learn to appreciate the varied wants of children and 
the difficulties with which they have to contend, If we 
do this faithfully, it will increase our sympathy and kindly 
feelings toward them, and enable us better to become real 
helpers to those that are dependent upon us. 
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Things to Tell the Scholars. 


Miss Marianne North, an English artist, is making a 
tour of the world for the purpose o1 painting the distinc- 
tive flowers that grow wild. 

Srittmayn B. Allen of Boston bas just distributed $300 in 
prizes to Maine boys under eighteen years of age, who 
have raised the most Indian corn on one-eighth of an acre 
in the past season. More than 600 boys in all parts of the 
State competed, and tke first prize, $200, was awarded to 
Frank E. Small of Stockton who raised 2,246 pounds. 








Ix Melbourne, Australia, the phylloxera has made its 
appearance in the vineyards. A select committee recently 
paid a visit to the vineyards, and found the insects visible 
even without the aid ofa magnifying glass. This will be 
a great calamity, as the vines soon cease to bear, and ro 
remedy has yet been found. 

Axoeria has been in possession of the French for 50 
years. It was a savage and almost uncultivated country, 
but is gradually being transformed into one of the richest 
and must productive in the basin of the Mediterranean, 
The Kabyles are descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the country, mixed with Roman, Vandal, and Byzan- 
tine blood. The Arabs have attained a little of civilization 
and have acquired the manners of modern French society! 
but the great mass of the population are about as wild as 
ever. 

Ix a London police court among the applicants for assis- 
tance was one who was one of the immortal “Six Hun- 
dred" at Balaclava, with “ Canuon to right of them, can- 
non to kft of them.” He was wounded in the charge in 
five places, and fell into the hands of the Russians. He 
left the army at the completion of the first term of service 
and afterward he had employment at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Consumption, however, carried off the whole of 
his family, and he came back to England. He was at pre- 
sent out of work and destitute. 

Tux Exromorocrcat Civzs.—The New York Entomo- 
logical Club met Feb. 7 at the house of Mr. Henry Ed- 
wards, who has 250,000 specimens. Prol. A. B. Grote 
eccupied the chair. Baron Ostensacken of Heidelberg, 
+ Prof. Samuel Scudder of Cambridge, Dr. Charles Darwin. 
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and Sir John Lubbock were made honorary members. A 
rare butterfly has been found in Florida. Prof. Grote said 
that the club should make a prominent feature of the in- 
sects iniurious to vegetation. He did not want the im- 
pression to go out that the members were simply engaged 
in making beautiful and curious collections. He objected 
to having their researches ranked with those of old coin 
and bric-a-brac collectors. 


Daxota.—The next State to be admitted will be Dako- 
ta: It lies in the broad valleys of the Missouri and the 
Red River of the North. The Black Hills, with untold 
wealth, are partly within her western borders. Besides 
gold and silver, coal is found in the northern and western 
districts, and petroleum springs from the rocks in many 
places. The svil is a rich vegetable mould, ranging from 
the most fertile alluvium in the bottom lands—of whieh 
there are many thousands of acres along the Missouri and 
its tributaries—to the more compact upland prairie, thor- 
oughly well adapted to tae production of wheat and other 


grains. Oats, peas, barley and such small grains attain the | 


richest perfection; but the great and crowning wealth of 
Dakota, outranking gold, wheat, corn, and all else, is her 
ineomparable crop of grass. Thousands of square miles of 
her bottom lands yield two tons or more per acre per year 
at a single cutting, while away north, in the Red River 
valley, four tons per year are secured by two cuttings. 
For stock raising, wool growing, dairying, ‘grain growing, 


and the production of root crops, Dakota possesses unsur- | 


passed advantages. The climate is said to be of remarkable 
salubrity. 


'Forry Decrees Betow Zero.—The engineers on the rail- 
roads in Minnesota have had to endure the low temperature 
of fu. ty degrees below zero for alongtime. Here is a list 
of the clothing they wear : 

One red woollen wrapper, heavy quality. 

One white woollen wrapper, heavy quality. 

One skin shirt, close and warm. 

One red woollen wrapper, heavy quality. 

One red woollen wrapper, heavy quality. 

One red woollen undershirt, heavy quality. 

One blue Mackinaw blouse, heavy quality. 

Five pairs of heavy flaonei drawers, 

One pair vf Mackinaw breeches. 

Two pairs of heavy woollen stockings. 

One pair of German socks. 
One pair of arctics. 

One heavy fur cap. 

Two pairs of warm-lined gloves. 

One pair of mittens, for outdoor emergencies, 

They do not vaiue leather for the feet, but prefer wool- 
len stockings and arctic overshoes. The German socks 
consist of a very heavy single piece of woollen, warmly 
lined, made to fit the foot and envelop the leg to about 
the height of a pair of boots, It is drawn over one or two 
pairs of woollen stockings. They are too heavy and cum- 
bersome to wear with boots. They should be removed 


from the feet when one enters the house, and a pair of 


boots or shoes substituted. The Mackinaw garments are 
of extraordinarily heavy and coarse woollen, and are espe- 
cially convenient, because not occupying as much space as 
that which would be required by buffalo or fur clothing. 
Mackinaw material is ot different colors, mainly blue and 
red. 
round caps, which, when worn with {ull suits, give the 
owner a picturesque and almost military appearance. 
Nearly all of the track men seen between St. Paul and 
Fargo, engaged in shovelling snow, putting in new ties, 
rails, and other work, were attired in this style, and give 


ene the impression that they are warm although ice tormed 


on their wh'skers and moustaches with every breath. 
Rep Snow.—In France in tne departments of Isere and 
Basses-Alps there has been quite a fall of snow tinged with 
red dust. The red matter was so abundant that, from 
Barcelonette, all the mountains looked reddish up to 2,800 
to 3,000 metres, while above this the snow remained quite 
white. A quantity of the snow was collected, and, after 
fusion and filtration, some of the dust was sent to M. Dau- 
bree, the distinguished chemist, who found in it a large 
proportion of carbonate of lime, also mica and feldspar. 
From this it is assumed that the powder had a terrestrial 


Sometimes the two colors are employed in making 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


ELSEWHERE. 

Dr. J. L, M. Ourry, of Richmond, Va., has been ap- 
pointed as agent of the Peabody Fund. Before the war he 
was a member of Congress from Alabama. He thoroughly 
knows the needs of the Southern States, and is a man of 
experience, judgment and engaging manners. 

The Grand Rapids Eagle, in speaking of the supervision 
-of our public schools, very aptly says: ‘Have no superin- 
tendent who is not by profession a teacher. As weil may 
we make a man a judge who is not a lawyer, or a medical 
examiner who is not a physician, as to place one who is 
not an able teacher in charge of the schools.” 

Cornecticut.—Mrs, Harriet P. Willams of Connecticut 
has left a !arge amount for the establishment ard ‘endow- 
ment of a femal2 seminary at New London, Conn., to be 
known as the Williams Memorial Institute. In addition to 
the sum needed for a fine butlding and lot, the institution 
will have a permanent endowment of nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars. The Norwich free academy is also a ben- 
eficiary of the same lady. 
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Surrotx Co.—There has been quite an excitemezt in 
Tuckahoe, in the town of Southampton, over a school 
trouble. Wesley Young, the teacher, took occasion to 
punish one of his punilsJfor some misconduct, The boy's 
father, vowing vengeance against the teacher, went to the 
school, but did not succeed in getting at Young. He then 
resorted to the law, and Young was arrested. He was 
sentenced to pay a fine. As many took sides with the 
boy's father, Young deemed it best to leave. 


Nevapa.— This is a very small state, the population be- 
ing about 60,000. Yet it has an elaborate government. 
There is a Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Comptroller, 
Treasurer, Attorney General, Surveyor General, Secretary 
of State, and Supt. of Public Instruction, Supreme 
Court Judges, State Librarian, etc. All of these draw 
large salaries paid by a tax on bullion and cattle. But 
the mines do not yield so largely, and the pastures 
have been over grazed, so that the resources of the 
state are much diminished. It is being debated whether 
it will not be best to'give up its constitation and go back 
to the territorial condition. This would be the first in- 
stance in the bistory of the union. Perhaps they can 
lessen expenses. In Vermont, they pay the Governor but 
a few hundred dollars. Why not try this plan in Nevada? 

Onerpa County.—From Com. Griffith we learn that 
during the examinations in the fall of 1880. 

No. of teachers required in his district was 146. 

Whole No. of examinations made, 111. 
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“ , Certificates given 1st Grade, 3 
" ” Certificates given 2d Grade, 17 
“« =“ Certificates given 3d Grade, 67 
Total. 87 

No. examined who had never taught, 19 
“licensed, ” 94 - 3 
“ reported as subscribers to Ed. papers, 78 
“ “ not “ “ “a e 838 


(We desire similar information from each Commis- 
sioner.—E. L. K. & Co.) 

Nor a Famure.—In 1870 the population of the Nor- 
thern and Western States was 24,546,578, and that of the 
Southern States 14,009,315. Of this population there 
were 1,941,045 persons in the Northern and Western 


write, and these were mostly of foreign birth; while in 
the South there were 5,573,646 of this class, n-arly all 


States was estimated at $24,493,917,830, and that ot the 


States, of 10 years and over, who could not read and 


native born, and more than half of them whites. Over 
against this it is written that the wealth of the former 


latter at $5.559,524,092. 





and not a cosmic origin, though it would seem not to be 


voleanic, like the ash which has sometimes fallen in Sean- number and efficiency of their schools. Wealth, how- 
dinavia after Icelandic eruptions—differing alsc from. the | ever, is not the highest object of human effort, and it is not 
sand of the Sahara, often carried great distances by winds, | so usually considered by the best friends and supporters 
Exactly whence it eaine is not yet ascertained. What do 
you think of it? 





An analysis of the wealth 
statistics of the Northern States shows that, almost with- 
out exception, the wealthiest of these States, and the 
wealthiest portions of each State, are the ones which ex- 
pend the most for public schools. Witness New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts in the East, and Ohio 
and Illinois in the West. This may be merely a coinci- 
dence, but then you can’t make the people in these States 
believe it, and they keep on voting the necessary funds 
from year to year, not only to maintain but to increase the 


of public schools. They maintain that a boy’s chances of 
earning a respectable livelihood are greater with than 


without the preparation of a common school education, 
but they also maintain that he will be a better citizen. 
Such tacts are calculated to impress candid minds with the 
conviction that it pays to educate the masses, even in the 
imperfect styletoi the Nurthern public school system. 
And this is one ot the arguments in support of the bill 
now awaiting the action of the lower House of Congress, 
to devote the net proceeds of the public lands and the net 
proceeds of the Patent Office, from this time forward, to 
the education of the people.—Jnter- Ocean. 


I:umo1s —A few years ago the farmers of the vicinity 

of Sugar Grove on the Chicago and Iowa Railroad, con- 

cluded it would be better to use part of the money which 

it would cost to send their children away to school to 

establish a school at home. They proposed to a teacher 

to organize such a school. Be had been at Bates Col- 

lege, bad done good service in the army, had an ex- 

cellent professional record, and was interested in agri- 

cultural matters. A guaranty of compensation for three 

years was made; as much money was paid toward build- 

ing and payment of teacher as it seemed wise for the 

district to use in its corporate capacity, and “private 

parties made up the balance of the cost of house and 

tuition. A large barn was built out of the subscribed 

funds, with an extended row of good sheds where the 

horses of pupils who had come long distances could be 

comfortably sheltered.t The guarantee contract has ex- 

pired, but the general character of the school as estab- 

lished under it is continued. The school district now pays 
$500 for the tuition of its own pupils, thirty-three weeks 
inayear. The tuition of pupils not resident in the district 
is given to the principal. A number board at the station. 
Some come from adjacent stations on the train daily. 
Others come with their horses from four to seven miles 
across the prairie every day. Here are gathered seventy- 
five or more with a vigorous upper department, in which 
are a number of young women and some young men. A 
number of them acquire a training in the winter mcenths 
who would not have ventured into the city schools with 
their rigid grading and with the cost of board away from 
home. Here instruction is adapted to individual differ- 
ences. The range of studies is as advanced as can usually 
be sustained in a disurict of 2,000 people. Special prom- 
inence is given to agricultural chemistry and kindred sub- 
jects. This home opportunity tends to make a country 
life that can content these young people. While the 
quick technical work of finely graded city schools may 
not be found here, the thought is stirred and power is de- 
veloped as many a city school must fail to stir thought or 
to develop individuality. The Sugar grove,enterprise has 
at its head a man of energy, tact, enthusiasm, that touches 
every interest of the community about him. His name is 
Frank H. Hall. He bought an adjacent}farm tor $80 an 
acre. He had a Jersey cow or two that had been his 
town pets. He is postmaster, storekeeper, farmer, owner of 
a pretty herd of pure-bred Jerseys, inventor of improved 
milk cans, proprietor of a creamery to which the cream 
only is daily brougit. A telegraph connection from the 
depot to his store and to his school room has been im- 
provised with barbed fence wire, without insulators, and 
the time ticked off to station agents trom the Chicago 
office repeats its tick in his school-room. A great many 
farming ccmmunities could secure much better home ad- 
vantages than they would otherwise enjoy by inducing 
some scholarly man to become one of their community, 
and teach their children in the months when the farm work 
is least urgent. 

FOREIGN. 

France.—Remodelled regulations for the elementary 
schools have just been issued. They forbid corporal 
punishment and provide that the wish ot the father 
shall always be consulted as to particpation in religious 
instruction ; that children shall not be sent to church for 
catechism or service except out of class hours; that the 
teacher shall not be bound to take them or watch over 
them there; that Sundays and Thursdays shall be holi- 
days: and that punishment skall consist of bad marks, re- 
primand, partial privation of recreation, detention after 
school hours, and temporary exclusion not exceeding two 
days. 

Spaix.—The Spanish Ministry tended its resignation in 
consequence of the King’s refusal of his assent to a bill 
for the conversion of the redeemable loans of 1876 and 
1880, of 34,000,000 pounds sterling, with their deficit, into 
a five per cent*stock redeemable in twenty years. Alphonso 
refused to sign the bill, because, as he said, for the practical 
success of the operation and the measures which would 

















follow, it is necessary that the reins of power should 
main in the same hands until the work is completed, 
which would take eighteen months. So the Ministry re- 
signed, A new Mioistry has been constituted as follows : 
Sagasta, the Interior and Pre-ident of the Council 
Armigo, Foreign Affairs; Camacho, Finarce; Alonzo 
Martinez, Justice; Marshal Martinez Campos, War; 
Pavia, Marine; Alvareda, Public Works ; Cuesta, Colonies. 
The new Premier is fifty tour years old. He took part in 
the insurrection of 1856, and was exiled. He came back 
after the amnesty and was elected to a prolessership in 
the Engineering School of Madrid. He was banished to 
France again’some ten. years later, and again he returned 
when Queen Isabella fell. He kept his office during the 
brief reign of King Amadeus, and had the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs under Serran® in 1874. “It is curious to 
observe Sagasta,” says a Spanish republican. “His 
sentences are whips. When he addresses the Chamber 
he creates general uneasiness. Few escape his lash. 
His tongue tears the flesh like a Russian knout. Sprung 
from the people, he apparently serves the Kings; reaily 
he serves only the people. He aided in bringing the King 
Alphonso ; he will aid in sending him away. He laughs 
at everything. He even laughs at himself. The King no 
longer gave him his confidence. He is a marvel of 
shrewdness, he dreams of becoming a Theirs; Martinez 
Compos, the new Minis'er of War, is one of Spain’s great 
generals, the Carlist and Ouban campaigns bear ample 
witness to his prowess in the field. Slavery caused his 
retirement from the post of Prime Minister. He is sturdy 
swarthy Spaniard, of middle he'ght and middle age; he at- 
tends to business as energetically and persevering as he 
smokes the Havanas which never leave his lips 
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National Educational Association. 








The annual meeting of the Superintendence Department 
was held in New York, the session beginning Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 8. The members were weloomed by Hon. 
Stephen A. Walker, Presi:ient of the Board of Edueation, 
in an earnest, forcible and pleasing speech. He adverted 


to the fact that no volume bad yet been prepared that set | 


forth the princip'es of the Science of Didactics. 

Supt. Marble responded. Dr. William T. Harris fol- 
lowed with an able address on the “ Present Aspect of 
Education in America and Europe.” 

On Wednesday a paper was read by Supt. McMillan on 
the need of an unform system of statistics. Springfield 
and Portland have the same population, yet the former has 
6,000 school children, the latter 10,000. 

Supt. Stone thought the number of pupils belonging to 
the schvol the important feature. 

General Eaton said that progress had been made—in 
1870 not more than 13 cities could be compared, but this 
had increased in 1880 to 200 cities, 

Dr. Philbrick said our statistics were valued abroad. 

Supt. Smart proposed a committee to ask Oongress to 
have the census tabulated so as to show educational results. 
This was agreed to. 

Supt. Wickersham pointed out the weak places in our 
system. In Pennsylvania on an average a teacher taught 
only five years. The teachers were oot such as were 
needed. The pupils did not attend school long enough. It 
is impossible to build up character in the brief period they 
attend. Then there were many outside who should be 
gathered into the schools. ; Agents to do this are needed ; 
homes for vagrant children are needed. 

Supt Northrop said the weak feature of all was the un- 
qualified teacher. The compulsory law had proved effec- 
tual in Europe. 

Supt. De Wolf made a telling speech. He said “you keep 
telling us of these defects year after year, but no one pro- 
posesa remedy. Is there no remedy ?” 

Supt. Parrish thought the parents were not enough 
taken into account as an educational agency. 

E. 0. Thompson of Worcester, read a paper on “Con- 
servation of Pedagegic Energy.” He opposed t..e teaching 
of trades in the schools. 

Supt. Jones of Erie, followed in a strong speech on the 
same side. 

Prof. Murphy said it was a fault of our modern schools 
te class pupils who cou!d not properly be taught together. 
THE BANQUET. 

The bangaet tendeied to the members of the Associa- 
tion took piace at Delmonioo’s on Wednesday evening. 
The arrangements were excellent. School Commissioner 
Dowd presiced. 
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re-| After discussing the elegant dinner, Mr. Dowd called out 


General Eaton, who made appropriate opening remarks. 

General Webb (N. Y. City College), spoke of the large 
aumber who went from the College into useful fields of 
labor. 

State Supt. Gilmour declared that education made New 
York what it is—the Empire State. 

State Supt. Wickersham replied for Pennsylvania in an 
appropriate wey. 

Supt. Gove (Denver), alluded to the greatness of New 
York City. 

State Supt. Newell, of Maryland, declared that in his 
State the boys could be[taught to shoot—canvas-back 
ducks. 

Supt. De Wolf (Toledo) said Richard Grant White knew 

he lied when he said the public school was a failure. Dex- 
ter A. Hawkins referred to the need of compulsory educa- 
tion. Supt. Phi!brick alluded to the standing of America 
abroad. Prof. Scott glorified the public schools of New 
York, and declared the pressing need of a book containing 
the elements of pedagogical science; anc Inspector Per- 
kins closed with reference to the power of education. 

In addition to the above-mentioned, there were present 
—Henry Barnard, Supts. Jones, Godkin, Schem and Har- 
rison of New York; Supt. Field of Brooklyn, members of 
the publishing houses—D. Appleton & Co., Ivison, Blake- 
men, Taylor & Co., University Publishing Oo., Potter, 
Ainsworth & Co., Clark & Maynard, A. 8. Barnes & Oo., 
Taintor, Merrill & Co., Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Char- 
les Scribner’s Sons, and many others. It was the gene- 
rosity of these houses, in fact, that enabled the banquet 
to be held, 

Supt. Calkins by ceaseless exertions made every guest 
happy. The city press was well represented. 

There were also present—Prof. De Graff ot Paterson, 
Prine. Wright, City School No. 7, Prof. Carlton, Hon. 
T. W. Bicknell, New England Journal of Education, 
Chas. Northend, Oomrs. Manierre, Devoe, and many 
others. 

On Thursday morning the Chairman introduced Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, of Brooklyn, a member of the Woman's 
National Christian Temperance Union, who spoke of the 
introduction of scientific temperance instruction in schools 
and colleges. She said that reformsin society had to be 
made through the children, and that much good could be 
done by teaching them physiol. gical facts in connection 
with the subject of intemperance. 

Gen. Eaton read a paper on “ Museums IIlustrative of 
Education. He said: The child is led up to a certain point 
by its parents at home and then the teacher is brought 
into requisition. His skill should consist in obtaining the 
attention of the child. There are needed better appliances 
and a better relation between teache~ and pupil. The 
teacher should take the child as a child. Much may be 
learned from those who have dealt with the un ortunate— 
abnormal children, the deaf, the blind, the imbecile. Ob- 
ject teaching has been offered as a panacea, but it may be 
carried to excess. What is most important is that all the 
faculties of the child should be developed harmoniously. 
There is need of the teacher having all possible helps; 
and the pupil should be taught to acquire knowledge for 
himself at first hand by reasoning on what he reads, learns, 
or experiences, The museum,'must\bring together for the 
pupil what is beyond the range of his observations. 

Mrs. Walworth, of Saratoga, N. Y., inquired whether 
something should not be done in the way of teaching the 
elementary priuciples of morality in the schools, This 
question gave rise to discussion. 

Supt. Gove, of Denver, said that teachers at the West 
were required to have high moral characters in order to 
get certificates to teach, and thatJbe was not in favor of 
teaching morals by formula. 

A. F. De Wolf*thought that requiring pupils to mem. 
orize passages from the best authors was a most efficient 
means of teaching morality. 

J. G. Murphy said that some teachers were not ot high 
moral character, and obtained their places through poli- 
tical influence. He cited the case of a young woman in 
Troy, who obtained her place in this way, and who made 
a practice ot sending ber pupils out for mugs of beer. 

Supt. Northrop said that the case referred to must be an 
exceptional one; he had met many teachers fiom all parts 
of the cougtry, and bad found the.., almost without ex- 
ception, Christian men and,women, 

Supt. Sanford considered this‘a base slander. 

Supt. Barringer said that he was a native of Troy, and 


knew that the good people there would not tulerate any 
thing of the kind. 
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Mrs. Walworth said she did not bring any charges 
against the teachers, as they were usually intelligent and 
of good intentions, but many teachers in the northern 
parts of the State had little knowledge, and might receive 
instruction on the point in auestion wi:h profit 

Tn the afternoon a good many ladies were present; the 
attendance was at its maximum. 

It had heen announced that General Grant would be 
present ; perhaps this was the cause—he however failed to 
come. 

The first exercise was a paper by J. W. Patterson, State 
Superintendent of Schools of New Hampshire, on “ Na- 
tional Aid to Education. He referred to the dangers that 
might arise in the future from illiteracy. There was an 
urgent demand, he said, for primary instruction in many 
parts of the country, but the question was, how the Gov- 
errment should furnish the aid. He thought that plans 
migit be devised by an intelligent Commission represent- 
ing all parts of the United States. Agents should be ap- 
pointed who should act in harmony with local educational 
institutions but who should not be under the controi of the 
States. He said that there was great need of looking 
after the children of foreigners who were coming into the 
country in such large numbers. 

Supt. Philbrick said that the question wf National aid 
had at first met with little encouragement, but was now 
coming into great favor. Hejhad a letter from General 
Garheld, in which he expressed his readiness to give all 
possible support to the educational interests of the 
country. 

M A. Newell, of Maryland, expressed himsel! in fayor 
of National aid but without Nationa] control. He believed 
in local self-government: in an overshadowing central 
Government, too, but removal as far as possible. 

President Andrews, of Marietta College, Ohio, was also 
in favor of furnishing Government aid without taking the 
control away from the States. 

Remarks followed by Mr. Northrop, Mr. Dougherty, of 
Illinois, and W. A. Mowry, of Providence, R, I. 

James H. Smart, chairman of the cemmittee appointed 
to prepare a memorial to be presented to Congress with 
reference to the matter of stacistics, said that tne commit- 
tee was nut ready to report. The.’committee was con- 
tinued with powerJto act 

The committee, of which Mr. Philbrick was chairman, 
appointed tojdevise a system of uniform statistics was also 
continued. 

Frederick A. Talcott and ex-Governor Crawford, of the 
World's Fair Committee, presented the claims of the Fair, 
and asked the cooperation of the teachers in all parts of the 
country, especially in the educational display. 

Votes of thanks were then passed, and the meeting 
adjourned. 








RECEPTION AT MR. APPLETON'S, 

Inthe evening a brilliant reception was given by Mr. 
W. H. Appleton. Mr. John Appleton and several of the 
younger members‘of the firm of D. ‘Appleton & Co., assis- 
ted in receiving the guests. 

The members of the Association as well as many emin- 
ent citizens were present. Mr. Bunce, George William 
Curtis, Chauncey M. Depew, Prof. H. Cochran, R. H. 
Kimball, Mr. Worthen, John F. Trow, ex-Mayor Wick- 
ham, and William Dowd, were among the guests. An 
hour or two was spent in social conversation and in look- 
ing at the admirable works of art that adorned the rooma 
About eleven o’elock all repaired to the supper table, which 
was spread elegantly, fitly and completely, No luxury 
was wanting. One of the morning papers referred to the 
Delmonico banquet as a “Temperance dinner.” If that 
was a defect, it was remedied at this time. This enter- 
tainment was a pleasing token of the appreciation in 
which the work of the Association is held by the citi- 
zens of New York. 

The entire Association feel under the deepest obliga- 
tions to Supt. Calkins for his indefatigable labors to make 
the winter meeting a success. He bas given much valu- 
able time to perfecting the arrangements, and is to be 
heartily congratulated on the results. The members re- 
turn to their homes deli hted with their visit to the met- 
ropolis, and earnestly recommending that it be held here 
ic the future. 


— 
a 


New York Scnoot Jovrwat, an educational weekly pub- 
lished by E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York. This journal is 
always progressive, fearless and sound. The editor was for 
many years a teacher and consequently knows what the 
schools need. It isa bold, able advocate of the public 
schools ands sound exponent of the doctrine of public 
education.— Normal Worker. 
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To the Editor of the New York Scnoot Journar: 

Several times when reading your paper I have thought 
there was an attempt to console us teachers, because we 
are such. But. really, I do not think we need it. It does 
not seem possible that the American people, a race educa- 
ted to honor labor and brains, can underate the value 
ot those who help to mold the minds ard the hearts of 
their children. 

Perhaps the Michigan people have not attained the 
civilization of the inhabitants of the eastern states, but 
here the teacher who honors his profession is honored. It 
is not only in the backwoods district that the teacher is 
respected and locked to as leader in all enterprises which 
require mental culture, but here, within forty miles of De- 
troit, the teachers are placed by common consent, or are 
expected to place themselves in the best and most cul 
tured portion of the village society. One reason for this 
is, the fact, that normal, or at Jeast, high school graduates 
are fast displacing poorly qualified teachers. The southern 
part of Michigan is thickly dotted with villages; and in 
nearly every one is found an excrllent graded school. 
And you surely cannot deny that graduates troia such 
high schools, even without normal training, are better 
prepared to teach than are the “raw recruits” of whom 
you so frequently speak. L. 

[This is good news. With this letter is one from a prin- 
_ cipal in Illinois, who complains very much of his isolation. 
He has been « clergyman, and says the teacher is held far 
below the clergyman. He says the tenure of his office is 
very precarious, indeed, and that this, together with the 
fact that the trustees are not of a good class of citizens, 
preclude him from taking the rauk he deserves:) 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoou Journar; 

I think cne great reformation needed in our school sys- 
tem is the enlightenment of our trustees. Now, if we 
could get them to take your very valuable pyper that 
would be a great help to them in their work. But I pre- 
sume it wou:d be an almost impos.ibility, hence, I have 
thought if our district associations would edit a column on 
educational matter in our county papers it would be one 
step toward the educating of our trustees. The objects of 
this column would not be to discuss the principles of 
Square and Cube Roots and the Metrical System, but on 
the contrary, to set for the needs of the schools, viz. :— 
Good building, good ventilation, good teachers, and what 
constitutes a good teacher, charts, maps, globes, books of 
the same kind in school and not a half dozen different 
kinds of the same grade, a regular attendance at school, 
ete., etc. This question will be discussed in our next as- 
sociation, aad I would be pleased to receive’your opinion 
upon it. H. E. W. 

(All this is practical and to the point. Please go on.) 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoou Journat: 

I notice in your paper, occasionally, articles calling at- 
tion to the fact that teachers are poorly paid, and they 
usually come in the shape ot complaints. Now to put it 
plain, I think it is, to a great extent their own fault, that 
is,$the complaint 1s not without a cure, It is true that 
primary teachers and those in our country schools are 
often meanly paid, and we cry out, “Competent teachers 
are discarded to make room for ignoramuses.” Now in 
my estimate that complaint is equal to an acknowledge- 
ment that we are being beaten by those very “igncramuses” 
and are yielding to them: and whose tault? They can 
not be blamed if we are willing to step out and allow 
them to step in, Where must we look for the remedy ? 
It is plain that the injured party must take the field and 
fight its own battles, but the task is no simple one, and 
we need the combined efforts of all interested. Wire 
pullers and school officers must be divorced. Teachers 
must create a demand for talent, skill and ability, and we 
may then expect the profits of the profession to rise to 
their proper level. Water W. Sronus. 





Repupiation.—The State ot Minvesota a few years ago 
issued some bonds, end when they became due refused to 
pay them. This is valled redudiation; it has been very 
extensively done by Southern States, but Minnesota is the 
first Northern State to do it. So much has been said by 


the upright-minded men of Minn. that it is probable the 
whole will be paid. Mr. Chamberlain offers to take one- 
half of his claim, but the best people in Minn. say; “We 
shall pay you the whole.” What do you think about re- 


? That is, should a State refuse to its debts 
any more (than an individual ? ss 








Waste of Power, Etc. 


By Supr. H. 8. Jongs, Erie., Pa. 
(Remarks at the Meeting of Superintendents.) 

1, The highest aim of elementary instruction is not to 
make’c'ildren expert in a few things, as addition, sub- 
traction and division, but to open the doors of various 
performance—correciness, not rapidity, being the stand 
ard. The mass of children leave school at an early age 
and slow movement in several directions is better than 
celerity in a tew. 

2. As to West Point it is not a public school in popular 
sense. Its most ardent suppoi ters and graduates tell us it 
is no place for mediocrity, in fact it is a sifting school, 
seeking the best talent that offers which has the faculty 
of mastering its severe mathematical course. Besides, 
the professors are part and parcel ot the concern, sub 
ject to no board control as to “passes,” and are deeply 
interested in the question of graduation. The Common 
High School not only has to deal with the average mind, 
but it is called to do something for those below the aver- 
age in mental endowments. 

3. He would go farther than many as to the waste 
of teaching force.* There was a general opinion among 
educators that there was considerable waste, but just 
where and what, was the question. One chief cause of 
this logs lay in the fact that no organized scientific iests 
were a part of the educational system. The business 
world carries on and develops its advances through the 
help of expensive tests; but no school board or educa- 
tional institution is known to have made an appropriation 
for test work on a scientific basis, Superintendents with 
each day more than filled with the running duties of the 
system, can’t do it, hence Jones has his opinions, Smith 
his, Brown his, and Quincy ciies eureka! Word battling 
in conventions or in journals will not ¢o it; it can be done 
well only by our best educators who shall be paid for 
stopping “work” and put to observing, weighing and in- 
ferring. 

4. During his long experience in one place, he had 
not seen as an effect of education that young people were 
caused to dislike work. Graduates of the High School 
learned trades and excelled in their calling. The lazy and 
the indifferent were those that dropped out of school in 
the lower grades. Honest, earnest, successful school- 
work, is faithful to industry in all its forms. Much that 
we hear as to over-education is the mere froth of surface 
agitation. 

5 As to handicraft, boys neea ideas rather than muscle 
habits—-power to think, direct and control. The world 
is full of mere workers; real mechanics are scarce, though 
power is a greater mechanic than meie skill. A good edu- 
cation in a general sense is the best outfit for him who 
proposes to enter mechanical life, 

6. It ‘s quite true that great men are “dying out, but 
generations follow. The great man fifty years ago was a 
poet or an orator. Now, the great enterprises of the day 
call to their service very much of the talent of the times. 
Instead of literature and oratory, men study the science 
of monopoly, they find mental cunflicts of the highest order 
and “tillions in it,” 

A poem may be sung in words or in a telephone or on an 
elevated railway. The mental forces of our time are drafted 
to the great service of making the communities of the 


whole world aeighbors, and in hurrying forward that day 
of which the poet has sung an@ the o: ator prophesied, 


Boarding Round. 


“You'll go home with meI guess to night, won't yer, 
Schoolmaster ?” 

“To board?” I asked, undecided as to what reply I 
shou'd make. 

“ Yes,” she replied. ‘‘Ma said she'd like to have yer 
board at our house this week, ’cause we're rather short 
ont for beds, and Uncle John’s folks are comin’ from Mas- 
sachusetts to see us next week. We killed hogs yesterday 
to be ready for yer.” 

“How many did you kill?” I asked with all the gravity 
I could assume. 

“ Three,” she replied, and her eyes glistened with pride 
at the opportunity given her to proclaim the abundance in 
her mother’s larder. 

“No, Jerush,” exclaimed her brother Sam, a boy of 
thirteen, standiog uear, who was evidertly an admirer of 
precision in narration, “there warn’'t three sane We ouly 
killed the old sow and two pigs.” 














* Well, what's the difference, I'd like to know ?” indig- 
nantly retorted the sister. “The pigs was most full 


grown.” 
“A pig ain’t a hog, anyway,” obstinetely persisted 


I interrupted the controversy by as-uring them that, in 
either case, I thought the supply would be sufficient for the 
time I remained with them. 

“ Yer don’t expect to eat a hog and two pigs in six 
days, do yer?” asked the boy in'amazement. “Yer know 
ver can't board but two days for a scholar in this deestrict, 
and there’s only three on ua.” 

“ In tnat case,” I said, “I think a pig will be sufficient.” 

The boy appearing satisfied with this moderate demand 
on their winter's store. we left the school-room, and slowly 
wended our way to their*house. Jerusha walked beside 
me, and her two brothers followed close behind. The girl 
was very loquac ous, and as we reached the road at once 
opened conversation as follows ; 

“‘Haven’t yer never kept school before ?” 


“No,” I said. 
“ Well, I should think it would seem kinder queer to 
yer.” 


I admitted chat it did. 

“T don’t think I should like to keep school. Ma has al- 
ways been telling she’s going to send me ter the village 
tew school a couple of terms, and then try and git the 
school for me up in the Sanborn neighborhood.” 

“T think that is a good idea,” I replied. 

“ You'd make a great school teacher, Jerush,” exclaimed 
Sam. “Ma tred last full ter have yer tell how much two 
bushels and a-half of beans would come tew at ninety 
cents a bushel aud yer couldn't dew it. I'd like ter see 
yer keep school up in the Sanborn neighborhood ; 
the scholars would ride yer on a rail ‘fore you'd been there 
a week.” 

“ Shet yer head!” indignantly ejaculated Jerusha inter- 
rupting him. 

“But the boy didn’t “shut his head,” and continued: 

“Twas only summer fore last the scholars up in that 
deestrict emptied the water pail down the schoolmarm’s 
back, and last winter tuey took the schoolmaster out and 
stood him on his head in 4 snow drift.” 

Jerusha made no reply to this revelation of her brother, 
but after a few minutes said : 

“You’llkave more scholars "next week, schoolmaster ; 
there's a French family that lives up by our house and 
they’ve got lots of young ones they’re going to send if 
they can git any thing ~Laed em to wear on their fest; 
they’re all barefoot now.’ 

“The young ones can all talk English but six,” chimed 
in Thomas, the younger brother ten years of age. 

“ How many are there?” I asked. 

“Seven,” he replied with the greatest serionsness. 

Another short period of silence ensued which was also 
broken by Jerusha. 

“Don’t ye think,” said she, “some folks are awful 
nasty ?” 

After some effort to suppress my risibility, I replied, “I 
have no doubt that there are such folks, but I am not ac- 
quainted with many.” 

“ Weil, I ain’t either, but I know Dumas’ folks is nasty 
enough; they eat dogs end cats and skunks and wood- 
chucks and every thing else they can git.” 

“They're cussed thiefs too,” said Sam. 

“ Yes,” resumed Jerusha, “last summer, ma missed a 
whole bag full of dried apples and we knew they took 
‘em.” 

“We wouldn't though,” said Sam, “if they had’nt like 
ter hev busted all the young ones from eating ‘em; but I 
didn’t care so much about that as I did their killin and 
eatin our old cat. We knew they did that, ’cause thar 
was a peddler stopped at our house with a lot of skins, and 
he showed us a catskin he’d just bot of Dumas for six 
cents, Ma said she thought that was rather cheap, for pa 
never sold one when he was alive for less’n twelve, and 
so [made up my mind I'd jest tak= a squint at it, and I 
knew right off twas our old cat's hide, for he hai a black 
spot on each side and rings round his tail.” 

“Ma,” pursued Jerusha, “ would hev had ‘em took up 
last summer, but she thought if she did, jest is like as not 
they’d pizen one of the cows or burn up the barn.”— 

“Tue nearer the Bohn, the easier the translation,” as 
the student remarked when 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





A Pioneer Philantropist. 


By J. L. Moore. 
There is a name little known in history but one to be 
long remembered by the early citizens of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. It is the name of Jonathan Chapman, or as 


he was usually khown, “Johnny Appleseed.” In early 


childhood he had imbibed a remarkable passion for the 
rearing and the cultivation of apple trees from the seed. 
He first began his labors in Western Pennsylvania, and 
from there made his way into Ohio, keeping on the 
outskirts of the settlements and following his favorite 
pursuit. 

It was his custom to clear spots in the loamy lands 
along the banks of the streams, plant his seeds, enclose 
the ground, and then leave the place until the trees had 
in a measure grown. When the settlers began to flock 
in and open their “clearings” Johnny was ready with 


his young trees, which he either gave away or sold for | 


a trifle, as an old coat, or any article of which he could 
make use. Thus he proceeded for many years until the 
whole country, from Pennsylvania to the Mississippi 
River, was in a measure settled and supplied with young 
fruit trees, Johnny deriving self-satisfaction amounting 
almost to delight, in the indulgence of his engrossing 


passion. 

After the settlements began to enlarge, he removed to 
the far west, there to enact over again the same career 
of humble usefulness. 

His personal appearance was as singular as his charac- 
ter. He was a small man, quick and restless in his 
movements and conversation ; his beard and hair were 
long and dark, his eyes black and sparkling. He lived 
the roughest life, and often slept in the woods. His 
clothing was mostly old, being generally given him in 
exchange for apple trees. He went barefooted, and 
often traveled miles through the snow in that way. He 
lead a blamless life, likening himself to the primitive 
Christians literally ‘‘ taking no thought for the morrow.” 
He was always careful not to injure any animal and con- 
sidered hunting morally wrong. He was welcome every- 
where among the settlers, and treated with almost re- 
neration by the Indians. 

On one cool autumnal night, while lying by his camp- 
fire in the woods, he observed the musquitoes flying into 


the blaze and were scorched to death. Johnny, who | 


wore on his head a tin utensil which answered both as a 
cap and camp kettle, filled it with water and quenched 
the fire, and afterwards remarked—‘‘God forbid that I 
should build a fire for my own comfort, that would be 
the means of destroying any of his creatures.” Another 
time he built bis campfire at the end of a hollow log in 


he came to the house of a giant; the giant’s wife was at 
the gate. Jack begged her to allow him to stay all night. 
The woman told him that her husband would kill him if 
he caught him, so she hid him in the back oven. 

The giart soon came home. He roared out, “ Wife, I 
smell fresh meat.” ‘‘ You smell a bird the cat has kill- 
ed.” After supper the giant called for his magic hen. 
| Jack watched the giant ; when the giant said “lay,” the 
| hen laid a golden egg. The giant soon became tired and 
' fell asleep. Jack jumped out of the oven seized upon the 
, hen and escaped with it. 

The next day he returned to the giant’s house, and he 
hid himself in a large kettle. That evening when the 
giant had eaten his supper, he called for his fairy harp, 
which was made of gold, and had silver strings, and 
would play itself. The giant listened to the harp until 
he fell asleep. 

Jack quickly jumped out of the kettle, and snatched 
up the harp and started off with it; but it played so 
loudly that it woke the giant. He saw Jack running off 
with his harp and quickly followed him. Jackslid down 
the beanstalk; the giant followed. Jack reached the 
| bottom first. He sawa hatchet on the ground near him. 
He grabbed up the hatchet and cut down the beanstalk 
| before the giant reached the bottom. The giant fell and 
was killed. Jack and his mother were now very rich, 
and lived together very happily. 


Proyress of Knowledge. 











If we go back to the thirteenth century in England, we 
shall find the Crusades were then in vigorous progress. 
| People thought much of war; the taking of life was a 
| common thing, and only detested when done for money. 
' Great criminals were often hung and then dragged in the 
streets by horses, and finally cut into four pieces, each 
| piece stuck on the top of a pole ; this was called “ hung, 
| drawn and quartered.” People were put in pillories or 
| stocks for smaller crimes. 

In the fourteenth century we find Chaucer, the father of 

English poetry ; at Oxford College they began to teach 
| Greek ; the Bible was translated; Protestantism ap- 
| peared ; the first book of English prose was printed ; the 
first public library was established by Richard de Bury ; 
Parliament was divided into two parts as now ; gun- 
powder was first used ; and chimneys, now so common, 
made their appearance. 

In the fifteenth century post offices were established, 
and hats and caps came into general use, the conimon 
people before this going bareheaded ; they began to burn 
people for their religious belief; Sir William Sawtree 
was the first to suffer this dreadful punishment. A fe- 
male writer, and a good one, too, Juliana Purners, ap- 





which he intended to pass the night, but finding it oc- | pears. 


cupied by a bear and her cubs, he removed his fire to the 
other end, and slept on the snow in the open air, rather 
than disturb the peaceful quiet of the bear. He was one 
morning bit by a rattlesnake. Some time after, his 
nephew inquired of him about the matter. He drew a 
long sigh and replied ‘‘ Poor fellow ! he only just touched 
me, when I was in an ungodly passion, put the heel of 
my scythe on him and went home. The next morning 
when I returned there the poor creature lay dead.” 

He purchased a coffee sack, made a hole in the bottom, 
through which he thrust his head and wore it as a cloak 
saying ‘‘I would be very sorry indeed if my apparel was 
better than the poorest of my fellow men.” On one 
occasion, after having been induced to accept a respect- 
able looking coat, he gave it to a poor man who he 
thought was unable to buy one. He endeared himself 
to the pioneer settlers of the west, and his life shows how 
happy and respected is the one who renders happiness 
unto others. 





Old Stories. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

A poor woman, who lived in a little cottage in the 
country, had an only son, whose name was Jack. They 
were very poor though sometimes earned a little money. 
At last his mother had to sell the cow to buy bread. She 
sent her son to market with the cow. On the road Jack 
met a butcher who offered him a hat full of colored beans 
for the cow. He gave the cow to the butcher and took 
the beans and ran home with them. His mother was 
very angry at him and threw the beans out of the win- 
dow and sent Jack to bed without his supper. 

In the morning Jack woke up; the room was very 
dark, for a great beanstalk had grown up in the night 
close to the window ; he began to climb the beanstalk, 
and it was a long time before he reached the top. He 
found himself in a strange country and he went on until 


In the sixteenth century literature was the marked 
feature ; Shakespeare, Spenser, Bacon, and many other 
brilliant writers appeared. The first newspaper was 
published. Tobacco and potatoes were discovered ; 
knives, as pow made to open and shut, were introduced. 
The Slave Trade was begun ; taxes for the support of the 
poor were levied ; the burning of Protestants went on ; 
needles were made ; the diving bell invented ; a college 
for physicians was founded. 

In the seventeenth century literature was the chief fea- 
ture still; Dryden, Locke, Steele, Addison, Milton, and a 
host of other writers adorn the age. Advertisements 
now first appeared in newspapers ; phosphorus was dis- 
covered, and this led the way to the making of matches 
fifty years later. White paper was made; algebra was 
introduced from the Arabs ; the penny post was estab- 
lished ; coffee was introduced ; the circulation of the 
blood was discovered by Harvey ; table-forks were intro- 
duced from Italy ; silk was manufactured, the art hav- 
ing been brought from China. 

In the eighteenth century literature is pursued with 
ardor. Burns, Johnson, Goldsmith, Pope, Thompson, 
Gray and many other splendid writers appear. Howard 
reforms the prisons. Sunday schools were established by 
Robert Raikes, periodical literature, such as newspapers 





| graphs are introduced ; 


covered; also reaping machines; Atlantic cables are 
laid, and great attention is paid to education. 

This brief survey shows us that the world is making 
progress. People live in better houses, live longer and 
happier, wore better clothes, are more intelligent ; suffer 
less from disease. They have allowed drunkeness to in- 
crease, but that is being mastered and probably in the 
twenty century it will be a crime to sell or drink alcohol. 
It is plain that those who have contributed to the im- 
provements have been the educated the thoughtful, the 
studious and the intelligent. 





Talk with Boys. 


I would speak an earnest word to those boys who are 
thinking of leaving home. You are anxious to push out 
for yourselves. In many instances there are younger 
brothers in the family, and you think the farm hardly 
large enough for all. Those who live in the East are 
anxious to go West, and those who live in what is term- 
ed the West, desire to go still further toward the setting 
sun. At any rate, as you look at it, it seems desirable in 
order to succeed, that you get as far as possible away 
from home. No doubt many young men have done as 
well, if not better, by casting themselves among strangers; 
they have worked harder, and denied themselves more 
than they would have done at home. But it is a very 
important step, and one that will pay you to look all 
over, before you take it. If you intend to go among 
friends of your family, or with a company of your towns- 
people, it will make it much better; but to start out all 
alone, and throw yourself among strangers in a distant 
State, is “‘a hard row to hoe.” It is true you may be 
successful, but the chances are all against you, and it is 
quite likely you will hear the cry of “hard times,” no 
matter which road you travel. Taking it all in all, as 
things stand now, there is little difference in favor of one 
part of a country over another. 

To the boy who has become dissatisfied with his home 
and its wholesome restraints ; who thinks he is hindered 
from being all he could be ; who thinks the family are 
no help to him; who speaks of his father and mother as 
“old man” and ‘“‘old woman ;” who is determined to 
leave home whether they are willing or not—allow me to 
say in all kindness, you are getting yourself into a bad 
scrape. Such thoughts are poison. If you continue to 
cherish them no one will suffer more than yourself, 
Nothing, absolutely nothing can be done to better your 
condition while you are in sucha frame of mind. As 
has been said before, in order to be successful you will 
have to move with much caution; all the good counsel 
your family can give you will be so much clear gain. So 
let me entreat you to get rid of the thought that they are 
not willing to help you to be all that you can be. When 
you go among strangers you will find for a long time 
that the community have only taken you on trust. There 
may be nothing wrong about you, we willallow that you 
are all right, but some one has said that ‘confidence is 
a plant of slow growth,” so you see if you go among 
strangers you must for a while stand before the people 
‘on trial.” If the time ever comes when good men are 
obliged to “‘let go of you” it will be a sad day for you. 


“—ee- 








Borrato.—The Teachers’ Association held its meeting 
at the Central School building Feb. 1. The newly elec- 
ed President, Mra. Wm. L. French, was detained by un- 
avoidable circumstances, and Miss Elizabeth Fox occupied 
the chair. 

The principal paper of the evening was read by Prof. J. 
W. Barker. The subject was “Home Education.” It 
cannot be that our greatest need is schools and colleges. 
These are numerous and mostly generously endowed. 
People pay their money most freely for the purpose of 
building educational enterprises. hen I hear a man 
pleading for an endowment for a school or college, I am 
well convinced that his is not a primary work. Endow- 
ments come fast enough. School buildings are the out- 
growth of a public sentiment, which alone is compe'ent to 
sustain them I do not consider our greatest 
educational want to be a board of edacation. What do we 
most want to enable us to make the most and the best of 
life? I reply, it is home education tha: we most need. 

A briet essay on the moral culture of ch'\dren was read 
by Major Stowite. This essay contained many valuable 
hints in regard to this much neglected branch of culture. 
It was discussed at some length by several members pre- 
sent. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Consumption, Drsrzrsia, Ero. 
I have used Horford’s Acid Phosphate in several cases 
of dyspepsia, te my general sati-faction; and also have 
tried it in two consumption cases where I think it has 





done them a service. 
Middietown, V. J. H. Fonzerez, M. D, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Publishers wil! favor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of vooks. 

Suaxesreare’s Henny 1V. Part Second. 
Edited with notes introductory and critical, 
by Rev. Henry N. Hudson. Boston: Ginn 
& Heath. 

This edition of Shakespeare's plays,which 
is especially designed for school and home 
use, has reached the seventeenth volume. 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “ Coriolanus,” 
“Othello,” “Antony & Cleohatra,” and 
Cymbeline,” will follow rapidly and prob- 
ably be ready by April. We have com- 
mended the series in the strongest manner 
and do again, We cannot imagine anything 
finer than these little volumes. 





How ro Live 1s Winter. By Mrs. 
Amelia Lewis. 

This is ‘a volume on the subject of Food 
and Health, Mrs. Lewis is to be praised 
for,her earnestness to instruct the American 
people on these too violent topics. She has 
given some exhibitions of good dinners 
cooked for ten cents each, and surprised 
every one, present. She will probably in- 
vite in the teachers, and thus let the tide of 
progress enter the public schoo's, 


The first number of the North Carolina 
Educational Journal has come to hand. It 
is an eight page journal and is well edited. 
We welcome it, not because We think the 
editor will make it pay, but because he will 
do good. If we could reach the ear of 
every North Carolina teacher we would say, 
“Support that paper.” But some short- 
sighted person will say, “ why then they will 
not take the N. Y. Scnoot Journat.” On 
the contrary, there would more than ever 
take it. The difficulty now is, that they 
need some one in North Carolina to start 
them into educational progress. Go on, 
brother Heitman, and may you be success- 
ful. 


The Art Amateur for February contains a 
criticism by Edward Strahan on the New 
York Water-color Exhibition, with over 
thirty illustrations; a third notice of the 
Walters Gallery, in Baltimore, describing 
Delaroche’s famous “Hemicycle ;” a piquant 
Boston letter, and several articles of inter- 
est to print collectors, The departments of 
“Decoration and Furniture” and “Art Need- 
lework” are full of practical writing by 
Shirley Dare, H. J. Cooper, and others, on 
“A Homelike Country House,” “Stained 
and Polished Floors,” ‘Desirable Woods for 
Furniture,” “A Model Back Parlor,” “Em- 
broidery Materials end Designs,” and kin- 
dred topics, A wonderful Oriental Rug, 
valued at $4,900, is the subject of a full page 
illustration, in addition to several striking 
farniture pictures. China painters will find 
some excellent flower and bird designs for 
plaques, and needleworkers and etchers on 
linen will rejoice in a pretusion of sp‘rited 
figures suitable for their use. A page of 
quaint and original valentine ecards, by Geo. 
RB. Halm, forms a timely feature. Evidently 
The Art Amateur is bound to make itself a 
necessity to every one in any way interest- 
ed in decorative art. M. Marks, publisher, 
20 East Fourteenth st., N.Y., $4 per annum, 
single numbers 35 cts. 

Food and Health is the name of a weekly 
periodical treatmg on the important ques- 
tions of food and health. Oneof the chief 
aims of this journal will be to advocate na- 
tional education in those principles of living 
which will develop capacities and keep them 
in aealth. 


MAGAZINES, 
In combining the artist's interests with 


place among musical papers,) aids to ite 
name, The Studio, Its first two numbers 
with its new title are admirable, and follow 
out the editor's aim to be broad, liberal, 
honest, independent. Architecture, engrav- 
ing, sculpture, pottery, photography, paiot- 
ing, and music are included in the field 
which this paper now purposes to fill; and 
we notice such names as Bierstadt, Wood, 
Johnson, Millett, Inness, LaFarge, Tiffany, 
Stedman, Cook, Damrosch, Apthorp, Kobbe, 
Thomas, and Henry Carter, on tne list of 
contributors for the coming months. The 
spirit with which the Studio and Musical 
Review starts the year is commendable, and 
we wish it great success, To New Yorkers it 
is especially interesting, but readers in any 
portion of the United States will be pleased 
with it. The Art Directory and Calendar 
of Musical Season are original and valuable 
features. The subscription price is $5.00, 
single copy ten cents; published every Sat- 
urday. 


Mr. George P. Lathrop’s paper on “ Lit 
erary and Social Boston,” in the February 
Harper's has attracted a great deal of at- 
tention. 


Miss Lydia M. Finkelstein, who has con- 
tributed some pleasing accounts of life in 
Jerusalem,§willfwrite upon Egypt in one of 
the February numbers of Harper’s Young 
People. 


The February North American Review 
names among its contributors, Ulysses 8, 
Grant, and the subject he writes upon is the 
Nicaragua Canal. O. W. Holmes has an 
article called “‘ The Pulpit and the Pew;” 
James Freeman Olarke discusses the ques- 
tion “Did Shakespeare Wrmte Bacon’s 
Works?” Walt Whitman returns to prose 
writing in “Poetry of the Future;” and 
calls forth varied eriticism as to whether 
this is his proper field. 


The editorial and book departments in 
Good Company are omitted in the January 
number, Jokn Burroughs has four “ Short 
Papers;” Amanda B, Harris writes upon 
George Eliot and Jane Austen in separate 
papers; the substance of an address by D. 
O. Gilman, “What Shall Our Daughters 
Study?” is published, and the number is 
closed with an unsigned sketch of a journey 
down the Nile. 


The Little Folks’ Reader continues on its 
way, delighting the children into whose 
hands it goes, 

The Musical Visitor tor this month opens 
with a service of song with connected read- 
ings, which can be used at, Sunday-school 
concerts, Sabbath evening services an@ 
praise meetings, The selections of music 
do net deserve particular notice—three 
piano pieces and two rongs. 


Kunkel’s Musical Review for January 
gives Jean Paul's “Jolly Blacksmiths” and 
“ When Through Life Unblest We Rove,” 
by H. J. Schonacker, with lessons to each, 
The latter Christine Nilsson introduced to 
the public. 


The February Musical Herald contains 
among its reading matter, ‘Wasted Talent,” 
by Dr. E. Tourgee, “Modern Instrumenta- 
tion,” by Go'thold Carlberg. “Criticism,” 
by Louis O.!Elson. The musical mentions 
is very complete ; the composers who are 
represented are Sullivan, Joseffy, Hopkins 
and Koschat. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

As far as we can judge from such inspec- 
tion as we can give it, SonooL MANAGEMENT 
by Amos M. Kellogg, A.M,, (New York : 
E. L. Kellogg &.Co.) is a good and useful 
book. Mr. Hunter, president of the Normal 


and leading them to use their minds for, 
themselves and in right wavs, and seems to | 
embody the conclusions of a sensible and 
experienced teacher — Indupendent. 

Nong of the professions are so liberally 
supplied with books upon its own art as the 
profession of teaching. If we are to believe 
the teachers themselves, however, but few 
of these books are of either theoretical or 
practical value. It is a pleasure, therefore, 
to be able to commend a really good book | 
in this line. This can fairly be done in the | 
case of School Management, a practical guide ' 
for the teacher in the school-room, by Amos | 
M. Kellogg, A. M., formerly of the New! 
York State Normal School, at Albany, New 
York. It is based on experience, and its 
principles are those of wise and enlightened . 
induction. The whole is very practical, and 
is done*’in an unpretentious manner. The 
author recognizes the existence of a wider 
world than the sckool-room, as well as the 
necessity of something more than the cob- 
webs of an inexperienced brain in order tc 
know how to manage a first rate school. 
The book is prefaced with a didactic and 
commendatory introduction by Thomas! 
Hunter, Ph. D. President of the Normal 
College of New York City.— Sunday School | 
Times, | 

Van Antwerp, Brace & Co.—Have dis- | 
posed of their entire jobbing stoek of miscel- | 
laneous school books and stationery to’ 
Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co, Cincinnati, ! 
whom they cordially recommend their 
customers. 


Messrs. Fowler & Wells have in press a 
new work bearing the title of How wx'Fep 
THE Basy, written by Dr. C. E. Page, who 
has devoted much attention to the subject, 
hoth in this country and in Europe, noting 
the condition of children, and then making 
careful inquiries as to the feeding, care, etc., 
and this work is a special record of experi-| 
ence with hisown child. We know this 
manual will be welcomed by mothers in all 
parts of the land, as one of the most impor- 
tant questions with parents, 
radical and may be startling to some, but 
the importance of the subject justifies this, 
and the vommon sense which enters into 
it, the plain, practical way in which its ar- 
guments are put, will be found very con- 
vincing, and it is not too much to say that 
when its instructions are fully and thorough- 
ly adopted, we may certainly look for a large 
decrease of the death rate among children. 
The hope of the ehildren must be found in 
an enlightened motherhood, and every ef- 
fort in this direction should be welcomed. 

Carteton’s Encrcroprpia. This volume 
is profusely illustrated and will be a handy 
work of reference upon nearly every sub- 
ject. It contains £15 pages, and is sold for 
$3.50. Address G. W. Carleton & Co., 
Madison square, N, Y. It has over six thou- 
sand references to important matters. Every 
thing is arranged under subjects. It isa 
volume that will prove of great value, 


Captain Kidd. 

This celebrated pirate is said to have 
been the son of a Scotch minister. At the 
time he lived any one in England was al- 
lowed to fit out’ a ship and rob from 
French ships ; this was called privateer- 
ing; meaning carrying on war in a pri- 
vate manner. 

A company was formed in the year 1695, 
composed of leading English gentlemen in 
Great Britain and in the Colonies, to make 
a business of privateering and reap the 
profits. The Adventine Galley was pur- 
chased, and the command given to Cap- 
tain William Kidd who had been very suc- 











those of the musician's, The Musical Review, 
(which has gained in a short time a worthy 





college, in this city, points out its merits 
much in detail. The book goes on the gen- 


eral theory of making the pupils manageable left Plymouth 1696, captured a French 


fishing vessel off Newfoundland, and 
in July reached New York, where he re- 
mained until September, when he sailed 
for Madagascar, then one of the strong- 
holds of the pirates. 

In 1698 reports were abroad in England 
that he had become a pirate himself, and 
orders were dispatched to apprehend him 
He came back in a year or two to New 
York, and thence sailed up Long Island 
Sound, stopping at Gardiner’s Island 
where he harbored goods and treasures. 
In Buston he was apprehended and sent to 
England, where he was hung with nine of 
his associates. 

There is a belief current that much 
treasure has been buried by Captain Kidd 
on Long Island and elsewhere. Even last 
year a party was at work up the Hudson 
River in search of asunken ship once used 
by Kidd. But it is very doubtful whether 
there is a foundation for this notion. 


—e 





Long, Long, Ago. 

We must remember that the earth’s sur- 
face has undergone most extraordinary 
changes. One of these now plainly ap- 
parent is the vast flood of lava that poured 
out of fissures in the earth in the western 
part of the United States. Some of this 
poured out of the Cascade range of 
mountains. This flood covers nearly 
800,000 square miles, and it is over a 
half mile in thickness. The Columbia 
River cuts through this flood, and so it is 
seen that underneath it are the remains of 
ancient forests and fields. This flood 
covers Northern Oregon, Washington and 
part of Nevada, Montana and British 
Columbia. 

This shows that the surface of the earth 
has not been always as good a place to 
live on as it is at present. 

Sa i 
Vaseline. 

When Vaseline or Petroleum Jelly was 
first proposed for Medical and Toilet pur- 
poses, its progress was slow and its recep- 
tion cold, as the public naturally supposed 
that it was one of those ordinary prepara- 


_ tions of more or less value which continually 
The work is' 


arise, run their short race and then disap- 
pear. Now, it is acknowledged by physi- 
cians, the press, and the public generolly, a 
substance Loline in its nature, and its use 
in the hospitais of the world has become ex- 
tensive. Asafamily remedy for wounds 
cuts, burns, sprains, rheumatism, catarrh, 
chilblains, hermerrhoids and skin diseases it 
is invaluable, and the home which does not 
contain at least a twenty-five cent bottle of 
Vaseline is behind the age. 
—$<+o>—__—_. 

Ir hypocrites go to hell by the road to 
heaven, we may carry on the metaphor, and 
add, that as all the metaphors demand their 
respective tolls, the hypocrite hasa byway 
to avoid them, and te get into the main 
road again. And all would be well if he 
could escape the last turnpike in the journey 
of life, where all must pay, where there is 
no bypavh and where the toll is death.— 
Cotton, 





Mrs, Partington says 
don’t take any of the quack rostrums, as 
they are regimental to the human cistern , 
but put your trust in Hop Bitters, which 
will cure general dilapidation, costive habits 
and all comic diseases. They saved Isaac 
from a severe extact of tripod fever. They 
are the ne plus unum of medicines.— Boston 

Something New for Young Pupils. 

I shall publish in the course of a few 
weeks a PRIMARY COMPOSITION 
BOOK (24 pp.,) which has the highest 
endorsements from Col. Parker of Bos- 
ton, and a large number of earnest 
principals of Primary Schools in this 
city and elsewhere. 

t is designed to give the little ones 
a knowledge of how to talk on paper. 
It will be printed on the galerie 
** ACME” , and be wonderfully 











cessful in privateering. He was also au- 
thorized to cruise against pirates. Kidd 


taking and cheap. 
W. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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A-BRAIN‘AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS- PHITES 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


Compoped of the rae 


Of chron atrngthons the digeton 


Oy cea aneder sutork 


For Sale by Druggists. or by mail. $4.00. 





Li Hung Chang. 

The great statesman of China is Li Hung | 
Chang. Of course we think no man with | 
such a name can be great ; but if we lived ' 
in China we should find the people honor- 
ing and fearing greatly Hon. Mr. Chang. 
He was born in the year 1828, at the village 
of Hweiling, of the province of Anwhel. 
He is the second son of the family. His 
elder brother, Li Han Chang, is now 
Governor General of Hukwang; while 
the younger, although holding, official 
rank, attends to the wants. of their aged 
mother. Li did not attract any attention 
until the outbreak of the Taeping rebellion, 
1860-68. His native villagers subscribed 
money to further his progress in literature, 
and by the help of his brother he went to 
Peking for the grand triennial scholastic 
tournament, where being triumphant he 
was decorated with a button of the fourth 
grade. 

At Shanghai his extraordinary efforts, 
and the influence which he brought to bear 
on the soldiery from his native province, 
caused his promotion to the high office of 
Futai, millitary command of the province 
of Kiangsa. The success that attended 
his arms, the vigorous manner in which 
supplied the force under his command 
with military requirements, and the final 
overthrown of the rebellion, gave him an 
unequaled reputation among the officials 
of the empire. In 1870, immediately after 
the Tientsin massacre, the then Governor 
General of Chichi, was dismissed from his 
post. Li Hung Chang received the post of 
Viceroy of Chihli. He has connected with 
his office an American, W. H. Pethick, 
and several Chinese, who received their 
education in the United States, at Yale 
College and Hartford ; others studied in 
Europe, in England, at Cambridge Uni- 
versity and Portsmouth dockyard; in 
France, at Paris, Toulon and Brest, and in 
Germany, at Berlin and Essen. The pro- 
minent articles relating to Chinese affairs 
contained in the leading newspapers of the 
world are all translated for his informa- 
tion. 

He is consulted by the government up- 
on every important point arising with 
foreigners. The supervision of all the 
arsenals of China are confided to his care, 
he believes in Krupp guns, Remington 
rifles, English torpedoes and American 
dredgers. By reason of the immense in- 
fluence he possesses and that he is sur- 
rounded by nearly 80,000 soldiers ready to 
obey his beck and call, even the Central 
Government holds him in awe. 

In person he is about six feet two inches 
in height, but owing to his age, 62 years, 
his form is somewhat bent. His mouth 
is fringed with a heavy black mustache ; 
piercing epes and a sarcastic expression 
give to his face a marked character. He 
is astute, keen and cunning, and over- 
reaches an European with the most win- 
ning politeness. Anxious to obtain know!l- 


edge in every form, he employs a number pend. 


of foreigners. 
—_—_—— oo 
Two Organs. 

Regulate firet the stomach, second the 
liver ; especially the fisst, soas to perform 
their functions perfectly and you will re- 
move at least nineteen twentieths of all the 
ills that mankind is heir to, in this or any 
other climate. Hop Bitters is the only thing 
that will give perfectly healthy natural ac- 
tion to these two organs.— Maine Farmer. 





Asthma, and all Aifections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 

A‘ Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; not a violent reme- 
dy ; and very agreeabie to the taste. "4 
it Sp have 0 cai. Cover coat it. do not fail to 

the Baisam Five timely tee of a 3c. Dottie will 
py TN, ge AL, ite cost, 
The Tc bottle contains four times as much as the Gc 











A. S. CLARK, 


145 Nassau st.. or 37 Park Row. N. Y. City. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 
Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


THE SPELLING GAME, 
—OR 


WORD CONTEST. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and 
exciting game ever published ; atthe same time serves 
as a valuable epucaTor of both old and young, uniting 
the best elements of social home enjoyment. The game 
may be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, 
Authors or Bible names. The game may be played by 
any number of persons. Price 25 cents. Postage pre- 
paid. 


The Illustrated Dictionary. 








Very handsomely bound in oe Con- 
taining 674 pages. Nearly 30,000 words. 
euhcutnines Cennenstattiind til Rdtigntens 
SS ee 
American 
goa at dedaitione, ot 


— rRoo Ess EVPIPSING ie 


Bet eam tat 2a 
THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 
The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with pertect 

comfort, night and day, re 

taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, and sent b 


mail, to all parts of the country. Send for full descrip 
tive circular 10 N.¥ ELASTIC. TRUSS CO. 83 Bread 











way_ N.Y. 














— - ay ab est rican and European teachers; 
pils can avail themselves vl the mos. skill: 

fal mets J jon at a very reasonable price, The Conser- 

vatory is open the ev as well as during the day, 

so that ) ates emesares during the day may need = 

course of music the best masters. T 

py — nee in a Normal Class. Pupils may Degin 


The Editor ot & JOURNAL cr reference to hirr., 
be having trequent!. y mnapegted Se methods at the Con- 
servatory. . GRiswaLp, Director. 


Oo O CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
full oonen, one. ewes > three years 





corperated u 
only Noraa! School tn in the State, having a distinct Pro 
pemonas Cour Study and Practice, combined with 
academ ¢ instruction. Tuition and 
»t the lowest rates. ~ en Joun Oepex, 
orthington, Franklin Co., 


ACK ARD'S BUSINESS | COLL EGE, Methodist 
Building, 5 Broadway, New York. This is a pro 
tessional school for business training, and ts ander the 
ae — i. of the founder = proprietor, Mr. 
Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated 

with pryest and Stratton, and is the author ot ‘ine Rook 


— 
Prin., 











Principles of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary that alone pre- 
dipeelvaigh ack teatere conmunpiies relieves debility or nervousness ; pas ee pan 9 
; Cures-neuralgia and PREVENTS consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements t hat haut’ base, Soren 
F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S SCHOOL DIRECTORY. i ements Reading | | 
CORATIVE K iekoeal Bing NORMAL INSTITUTE AX D DD tary 4 
‘COUGH BALSAM. gukZe teen ian 
training 0 teats sth. (Positions secured 7 
angel wea ip we ond Eremen Bd riot Scholar’s 
7.004 Vlenluy bowl by imme and the educational 
sos over Woes Years prestice th ths Kindergarten. Mothers rece ve lectures Com anion 
25, BO. Te. & Botte Eee Bde a arc eel meet Pp ’ 
ONE OF THE BEST. eee psemere Sere ek) »2 eee FOR FEBRUARY. 
CHEAPEST AND MOST got wire Louse Policck, ‘Sep Riahth street ‘ aes 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- cw. or _ Pollock, 1:27 Thirteenth street The attention of teachers has been di- 
EDIES rected of late to the procuring of suitable 
Warranted, if used according to directicns, to cure or Nz ay Sayre eo: SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
Coughs. Golda; Croup, Wheeping Cough, | vanterre to tu pupils, | It has been ja cucorasfal opere: | for their pupils to read in classes, in addi- 


tion to the ordinary reader. This plan has 
been found to create great interest in the 
scholars in the usually dry reading lesson, 
To be entirely successful, however, the 
reading matter must be bright, interesting, 
short, and written especially with a view 
of its being read by scholars. The ScHoL- 
AR’s COMPANION just fills this want. It 


he | contains eight large pages of reading mat- 


ter, fresh and original, is neatly printed 
from new type. It contains bright stories, 
boyhood of great men, current news, stor- 
ies of animals, etc. We give the contents 
of the February number : 

‘* Bessie’s Visit,” ‘‘The Ballad Singer,” 


keeping series which bears their name. The Com “Old Style—New " 46 > ile.” 
was founded in 1858, and has made steady p ym Style, : The Basti le, 
utility and public favor, and now stands at the read ot | “*Treland,” ‘Old Stories,” ‘‘A Pioneer 
I ass of schools. The location is ensnrpesees ¢ the . : is @ 
rooms specious and elegant; the course of study most | Philanthropist,” ‘‘Tales from Shakes- 
thorot nd effic ent. Therates of tuition have re ea a 
gently reduced. end pupils can enter at any time peare, The Thermometer,” “Ants and 
ecks, or a tor : ” - a . 
a AKD,| their Slaves,” ‘‘Your Work,” ‘“ White 


circular containing full particulars. 5. 8. PAC 
Principal 


149). Pa 
College, Uiis Broadway, Sth 8t., ‘open 9 A. M., an 
Young Men, Ladies, Boys ta ught Bookx 
-udimental and niener Mathematics. Cor 
all Englieh Branches; Writing lessons monthly 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly. Foreigners and 
oack ward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 








CASFL PAID 


Old Newspapers, "Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 


Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Wii send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 





Britannica 
Gi | 4 ace RICAN REPRINT, 
NINTH EDITION. 


This great work ts Ravens compartoce rior in ite 
ve character to ail similar works. 
most distinguished and 


4 
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: 
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ACCENTS WANTED. 22ST TERMS. ‘ Trade suppiicd. 


Lies,” “A Great Botanist,” “‘Do Unto 
Others as You would have Others Do to 


You,” “‘George Moore,” ‘“‘The Weather,” 
** Progress of Knowledge,” ‘A Winter 
Artist,” (Poem), “Li Hung Chang,” 
** Titles,” ‘Dime Novels,” ‘“‘ Writing Let- 
ters,” ‘“‘Canary Birds,” ‘‘The Metropoli- 
tan Museum,” “Days without Nights,” 
* Long, Long Ago,” ‘“‘ Tae ScHoot-Room,” 
“THe Writing CLUB,” ‘‘ Letter Box,” 
“The Wood Chuck,” ‘ Rosa Bonheur,” 
“The Editor’s Letter,” ‘‘From the Pub- 


lishers,” ‘‘ Buried in the Snow,” “The 
Pneumatic Dispatch,” ‘‘Cold and Snow.” 
Send for sample copies to show to your 
scholars, and get up a club in your school. 
Only 50 cents a year. Address, 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


—OF— 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET AND 9% AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 





;| Plastic @ilings for breken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciatity. 





STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS @ O0O., 
Office, Sand 7 John Street, New York. 


Branch Offices — 1199 Broodwar. New York; 47 North 
Eighth Street, Philadel hia; 279 Fulton Street (cor. Til- 


lery,) Brooklyn est Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
Dye or a all ~~ of Ladies’ and Gen en's 
Gorments, ete. All kinds of ine 


Cleared o- Dyed. ds received and returned y @x- 
press. 





PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. 


GET THE BEST. 


The “Acme” School Paper stands at the hesd. 
It is the most popular paper. Its soft, méid tints do not 
daasie the eye like white paper, and for Armnese it can- 
Bot be equalled. 


ASTONISHING OFFER! 


I will send ont a mackage containing s fine pad, note 
size, 100 sheets and + beautiful School Brercise Book 
100 pages for only 3% cents, postpaid. 

Address, WA. F. BE 








21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHERS, 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


BROWN’S 
English Grammars. |: 


BROWN ’S FIRST LINES 

OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
BROWN’'S INSTITUTES 

OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Used in the Best Schools. 


The excelience of BROWN S GRAMMARS is v 
admitted,and notwithstanding the multitude 
Be! ) Grp emers that have COME IN COMPE: 
ON Wi aT Pou the have meadily VANCED 
IN FURL C FAV: nous emen 
or detnition. tulinede. 


preheasis it tration and com- 
venees oes en ¥ di me and 
be United ix States AX TENS! Vays works ‘on the 

of the Board oN Education 4 


ld November 5th, 1879, Brown 
Grammars were adopted as texte 





a Regular Meett 
ae City ol New nts 
Series of English 

books to be used in the iy Schools. 
Ata 8 Gpecial Mee octing ot the Board of Education ot the 
ci rooklyn, held June 15th, 1880, Brown's Series 
1 Grommere more adopted as text-books , A be 
used e City Schools tora term of five years m 
Sui ive, 1880. P 


y De La SALLE 


: ue 





InetiT 
0” Beco id St., k. 
MESSRS. WM. WOOD & C . ‘New nes 
GENTLEMEN- We consider Sicente Series of Gram- 


mars excellent Text- ks. In simplicity and meth- | 


edical arrangement of matter, in clearness ano bre 

ot definition and rules, in idiomatic and other dificult 

constructions, and in the scientific character of the | 

Gramm plan, they are superior to any other English ' 
rammars before the public that have come under our 


ey are used in all our schools throughout th 
ines States. Yours truly, Gen Se 
BRO. PAULAIN, 


BROWN’'S GRAMMAR 
OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


OvER 1000 PAGES, Svo, $6.25. 
GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS" is 
an iy at > book of reference, and every scholar 
ould have a copy in his library. No teacher can 
afford to be without it. 


GANOT’S PHYSICS. 
Hinsh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Miustrated by | 
Colored Plates and 84 Wood Outs. 


The best elementary treatise on physics, sapertanental 
and applied, that has appeared in the English | age. 
It is so written that any one ing « knowledge ot 
Semen? mathematics will be able to 

ease. Itis Hoge att and elegantly illustrated, partic- 
ularly os X, parts pertaining to m inetruments 
et resea ost att ve feature of the 
whieh oy tl itectt ‘into the discussion of every subjec 
is the fact that it is written up to the times, and it eal 
farnish many teachers and students with “1 
which they could not otherwise obtain without ‘great 


x 
7 Used as the Text-Book m the principal Colleges in the 
Very favorable terms for Introduction. Address, 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO,, 
27 Great Jones Street, New York, 


JONES BROTFIERS & CO., 
SURLISHERS OF THE INDUCA\7E EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Bispeths Inductive Gramma 

th’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. 8S, 
th’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Verbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
@mith’s Practical Music Reader. 
Rairst Lessons in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


E, CLAXTON & 00., 
624, 626, & 628 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
BROOKS’ CLASSICS. 

COPPEE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
WHITE'S ASTRONOMY. 
ROTH’S SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR. 
ROTH?S SHORT GEOGRAPHY and CHART. 
DIEHI/S CHOICE READING SERIES. 
WALKER’s ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR. 
oe & SHEM'SNEW LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 
BAY’S EVERY-DAY REASONING. 
~¥For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
Tisbers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
































COMPLETE SERIES UF THE 


_ WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 
DICTI . Protusely Mlustrated. Li- 
a ae DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
‘ARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
vz DICTIONARY. Ilustrated. 12mo. 
HOOL ; DICTIONARY. Iitustrated. 
PRIMARY DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 16mo. Halt 


POCKET DICTION. Illustrated. %mo 
ets.: roan, fi dene wets ; roan, tucks, eer) ong 
pany special alds to and defining in addition toa waz 
fall pronouncing and voqapatesy. make W. 
cester’s, in the opinion of af most distinguished educa- 
Stohvaetees oa Picagss Oe er 


5B LIPFENPEFE.S.o2- Patt 









aarTry thet” 35 and 8 


CATARRE, HEMORRHOIDS, Fa 
Throat, Croup Senearin on 


Also for 





25 and 60 cent sizer of all cur goods ‘ ing Vasdineintarsally” 





GRAND MEDAL AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION. ey 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, ia 








By CEO. F. ROOT. 


The Best Piano Instructor ever 
Published. 


he ~ Mpepoas, ConnrovLom” early opens u 
' beauties of the t mua y, 
glimpses of the science, while it teaches the 
— Re ee of the subject is fascinating. 
is of an abstract pature is continually re- 
leved by the introduction of pleasing exercises or songs, 
which, while constantly Progressing. furnish, also 
ee e relaxation. 
‘The lessons are so arranged that the voice can be cu. 
toned with the fingers—the one helping the other. 








and Stub Point, 849, For General 
Falcon, 873, 903. 





jc, and gives the agit For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, 2n¢ Lads, 170, For Broad Writing, 204,389, 


Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 


Other Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists,etc,, furnished on application, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





Give the “Musical Curriculum” a 
careful examination. 
te Price, $3.00, by mail, prepaid. 


John Church & Co., 
Ne New vers” GINGINNATI, 0 


POST OFFICE BOX 4,280. 


jJ. & H. BERGE, 


191 Greenwich Street, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus 


—FOR— 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, ETC. 
Correspendence Solicited. 





FOURTH EDITION. 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic | 


CONSISTING OF 
1000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Card Board. 


Those of the same kind are of the same color and the 
tollowing colors are used :—Blue, Pink, Yellow, White 
Red, Purple, Orange, Green, Tea, Buff. 


Used in 27 Different States. 
Universally Recommended. 


Their increasing sale attests their merits. 

A key of answer accompanies each set. 

Price pee set ot 1000 different ; prouiguse on card. 
board in ten comers, — ae of answers, Ponte 
paid, one dollar. meen 


Address ne Cc. . MASON, Jacksonville, Til, 











J. carct &Co. 
BRATTLEBORO VT. 
Bend rostal for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


Extraordiaary nducements: 


0: 








5,000 BUILDING — 


d at or 
rites ag Be Titul Garden riaea ‘itew 
ork Sete, only 22 miles trom ~4 York me lala $0 


ents of 'y 80 cen 
fots for 81.20 Peri coc 108 Series tects ne per 
ie Atlantic Ocean within view 
purchasers 


Butidion Aseoction ene to erect build- 


ca Rude Le in in the healthiest and wealthiest 
j= phe ng or ower’, (m { 2 the grea’ ear ye City 


ara pas ek ieee Leeann 


Call or send stamp for circulars to 





PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 2 
ROYSE'S American Literature. ¥ acer as 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 





$7280 A WEEK. ‘Wize gay at home costly mate, 





Address Tavz & Co. poh oy ! 


Educational 


21 Park Place, 


E'Kelloge’s School Management, 


ROARS ASC = 


WRNENORK CERNCE. 25 SORA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





SAMPLES AND PRiogs oy appLICATlOt 





§ Headquarters. 


E. lL. KELLOGG & Co., 
New York, 





HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Price, $1.00. 
This is a capital volume tor the practical teacher. 
Sennen 
THEY ALSO PUBLISH 


The Teachers’ Institute. 


Ry ewe my $1.00. 


erie wt dont lete enc clepeite fe for the teach- 
eos l double ie hie power. a DeGrafi says: “a 
number is worth the price py § Year. - 
——— 


They have also all kinds of 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
MAPS, CRAYONS, BLACK- 
BOARDS, GLOBES, ETC. 


Uiustrated Christian Weekly. | 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
grated: ii high literary character make it just 


HOME AND FAMLIY. 














American Schaal Mottoes. 


—_o———_ 

Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord's Prayer, and over 

fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8xl¢ inches, 

printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors: 

salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school: 
eK 


A Fear ot the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 


Reve : Despise Meanne:s. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2. Ail Mt Misepent Time will one Day be retied. Re 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedience, thfulness, 


Honesty, | K xeees, Energy and Perseverance, Piety. 





© can does we els_do no 
more. Rev tp Dare to do Right, “Fear to do Wrong. 
4. Your Duty. Cc prevents 
Temptation. Reverse ak t the Truth, the Whole 
Trath and Noth Dut the Truth. There 1s always 
room Up-stairs. verre : ng. | Anger, Envy an 
Jealousy. 6. Taou God seest me. Reverse: Five Hard 
Masters—Chewin, , Smokies, Lying. Drin , Swearing, 
Avoid them. Be . 1. Hard Study is the Price ot Learn 

un 


ing. Reverse The’ Golden Weale 
| would have ot others do unto 8. 
| sist same, Acquire a 
Good alone are Great. Liv: &, save Doctany.2 g 


jonest. 
a clear Conscience a: merit Fome. 10. There is no 
wor Roper Seas than C Reverse: bless 
there ee Will there i a Way Re ‘ 
2. The Lord's Lawn. he 


i Avoid thar which you blame in ethers 

These Mottoes are pr d the best now published. 
They render tne school-room attractive, Stimulate pc 
pils to earnest study and exert an excellent moral 12: 
fluence. 

Sent post-paid for $1.10, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


21 Park Place, N.Y) 
VICK’S 
ILLUSTRATED FLORA GUIDE 











The will find in its columns the 
pest of beipth teaching International Sunday School 
lical but not sectarian te shareater, and is 
net published in the interest of any individ 
Subscribe ort and induce others todo the mame 
subscription price, postage included is only 





PRS 
llustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
S. S. HAMILL, 
The Author o: 
= SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION, 


May BE ADDRESSED AT 
Salt Lake ——. ——e 








R. WILSON, Attorney, 
57 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





$510 $20 ae. ey serg pews. os FAS 


Grinped diemerMeeay Sed target 


ps byl ye BW BTS deduct tb 


16 cents. 
VICK’S §& are the best in the world. T 
FiorgaL Guip i tell be how to get and grow the. 


aoe, § Casres Paste. a om 


500 vings. La 
fn paper covers: $1.00 in 'elegan cloth. German © 
pVick’s, J ine — © 


rier as Lember 
Five Copies tor 8% 
Benny Oot ht ccates 3 trial copies & 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.?- n.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL F FOUNDRY 
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